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The Anti-Slavery Crusade. 


ARDINAL LAVIGERIE is nearly as old as the slave 
trade which Heaven has sent him toabolish. It is in the 
fragmentary and difficult order of events, as we are aware of 
them, that the appalling human suffering of that traffic has 
grown, decade by decade, with his growth. The French boy 
had a destiny in the lurid continent of Africa ; but, meanwhile, 
he had his slow developments to accomplish—childhood, school, 
the seminary, ordination in St. Sulpice in Paris, where he 
preached forty years later the first sermon of the crusade, 
Millions of people were to suffer irredeemably the evil from 
which he was one day to be inspired to save their kin. For the 
inspiration came late—many years after he had undertaken his 
Apostolate in the French possessions of Northern Africa. “I 
had spent ten years in Africa,’ says Cardinal Lavigerie, “ without 
being aware of these infamies except by vague rumours from 
the interior. And ten years ago lI first sent my own sons, the 
missionaries, from Algiers, far into the heart of the equatorial 
provinces—explorers as well as apostles. During those ten 
years they have suffered abundant martyrdoms. But the time 
has come when their cruellest martyrdom—that of being obliged 
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to witness the outrage which there is no power to resist—must 
cease.” 

The slave trade has grown in extent—and with its range is 
increased the suffering as well as the number of its victims—with 
each decade of the past half-century. The marching of Ismail 
Pasha, son of Mehemet Ali, in 1819 from Wadi Halfa south- 
wards—when the Turk pursued the Arab into the burning 
country—made way for the slave-trade of to-day. And what 
the invasion of the Soudan did in 1820, the explorations of 
Livingstone, and then of Cameron, Burton, and Stanley have 
done in successive years, showing the path into that illimitable 
treasury of negroes which has thronged the slave markets of the 
East. Protected by the ignorance of the world, by the savagery 
of its conditions, the fiery continent had swarmed for ages 
with its black life, in cruel wars within, but in safety from 
without. Now in quest of gold at first, and when gold was not 
found in the higher Nile, in quest of herds and droves of blacks 
the enterprise of cupidity invaded that populous solitude, that 
secret but enormous continent out of which the Nile draws its 
thousands of miles of waters, from the sea-like lakes, from 
mountains snow-clad in the eye of the equatorial sun, through 
the long desert and the ribbon of Egypt to the Mediterranean. 

The slave trade has been close upon the track of the explorer. 
Quickly upon the heels of the first stranger travelling with his 
little troop of followers have come the marauders with arms, and 
the fire-brand, and the yoke. The swarming solitude has been 
violated for ever ; the savage villages have gone up in flames, 
the flocks of women and children have been snared, the men 
hobbled and bound, in such increasing numbers that in our own 
time some two millions of blacks are every year swept off the 
face of interior Africa, to be spent and killed upon the roads, or 
absorbed into the cruel markets of Mohammedan slavery. 

The end is within measurable distance. So much is hoped 
by those who differ as to all the possibilities of the means. For 
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in effect all means will work in their measure. The political 
partition of Africa, the advance of European commerce, the 
crusade of the Cardinal Archbishop of Algiers, some pressure— 
it might not be too much to hope—upon the sources of the 
demand, in Cairo, in Constantinople and in Syria ; all will have 
their part in abolishing the slave trade. Slavery itself is doubt- 
less reserved for a more distant end. It has been said that to 
abolish tribal servitude it would be necessary to abolish African 
conditions of life, African institutions, perhaps the negro himself. 
But this is obviously an over-statement. The negro in America 
is multiplying, neither enslaved nor enslaving. True, he has 
been, in his ancestors, the subject of a slave trade. But under 
the teaching of the White Fathers sent by Cardinal Lavigerie to 
the Lakes, villages have lived in peace without offence to their 
neighbours. Among the negros slavery itself may die long 
before it has ceased in the Mohammedan harems of the East. 
But, however this may be, the unspeakable oppression of the 
traffic—the robbery and the massacre, the half-year-long march 
with daily murder and the waste of suffering, are things possible 
to suppress. The crusade is no dream of an outsider. Cardinal 
Laviyerie has proved the possibility of protecting a group of 
villages by means of a small native force organized under the 
leadership of a single Frenchman. It has been made matter of 
experiment. How much the strength of the Arab bands would 
increase with opposition, and how quickly robbery would take 
the proportions of war, must also be matter of experiment. 
Men are coming forward as volunteers, willing to put it to the 
touch. What is the organization proposed to them, what the 
maintenance, what are the other conditions of the corps, will soon 
be made known. This much all the recruits know already— 
that they are to face a deadly climate, but a climate in which 
their safeguard, even physically, will be virtuous self-denial and 
ascetic living. One of the most Christian populations in Europe 
now—that of Flanders—has contributed, so far, much the 


greatest number of crusaders. 
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Cardinal Lavigerie is hardly an old man for an ecclesiastic ; 
he is much the junior of Leo XIII., who has given him his com- 
mission for the work; and Leo XIII. is confident that in his 
own day the slave trade will cease its ravages. And the Orien- 
talized French Archbishop, whose eye is not dim nor his natural 
force abated by sixty-three years, does not doubt that his pas- 
torate in Algiers will have a happy close in the event now draw- 
ing near. A doubt would weaken the crusade and put off the 
triumph now to be won at the price of martyrdoms. 

FRANCIS PHILLIMORE. 
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To His Mistress. 


OUR silvery-golden hair 
Might be Love’s wing-feather 
Whereon his shaft doth fly, 
Wounding me till I die. 


Your lifted lids reveal 

A blinding flash of steel ; 
With such blue light tips he 
His arrows slaying me. 


On lips and cheeks are shed 
His damask roses red ; 

By these white roses blow ; 
With such he wreathes his bow. 


But face and hair above 
Love lights his light o’ love, 
False fire, fen-fire, I fear, 


That mocks me many a year. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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St. Patrick at Auxerre. 


A.D. 418-429. 


T. PATRICK had been thoroughly trained in the exercises of 
a religious life at Marmoutier ; and at Lerins, he had acquired 
the literary and theological knowledge essential to one who was. 
to speak with authority, and give the law to a people. At 
Auxerre he was initiated in the art of administering a Diocese, 
and of dealing with the clergy and the flock. The authority of 
St. Fiacc establishes the fact of St. Patrick’s being at Auxerre 
under the great St. Germanus. In his sententious quaint way 
he says, “ over the sea, marvellous was his course until he stayed 
with Germanus in the south..... He read the Canon with 
Germanus.” Verses 5 and 6 (Cusack’s life, p. 559). 

Auxerre is a town of about 12,000 inhabitants on the banks of 
the Yonne, a small stream which falls into the Seine. It is 50 
miles from Troyes, situated on that river, before its confluence 
with the Yonne. The basin of the Seine is separated from the 
watershed of the Rhone by the elevated plateau of Langres, the 
second highest city in France. Auxerre is thus described by 
the accomplished author of the life of St. German in the series of 
the Lives of the English Saints, undertaken at the suggestion of 
Cardinal Newman whilst he was still at Oxford. “No town in 
France, say the learned, can boast of such a number of precious 
offerings. Yet there is nothing in the natural advantages of the 
place to raise it in men’s consideration. To the mere traveller 
for pleasure, Auxerre must appear very insignificant. The 
country around is uniform and tame. Its vineyards produce 
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excellent wines, but vineyards are in reality not pleasant objects 
to behold. The river Yonne is large enough to supply the town 
with the necessaries of life, but too inconsiderable on the other 
hand, to give much dignity to the walls it washes. The build- 
ings are not of the most stately and attractive appearance. 
Many collegiate churches in France exceed St. Stephen’s, the 
Cathedral of Auxerre, in architectural beauty. Yet, notwith- 
standing, Auxerre has ever had more than the ordinary respect 
of Christendom, which is to be traced up to St. German, its 
founder and benefactor.” Vol. i. page 3. 

St. Germanus was born at Auxerre in the year 378, and so was 
five years younger than St. Patrick. His parents held an honour- 
able position in the neighbourhood, and gave their son an 
excellent education. From the schools of Gaul, and they stood 
in high repute in the 4th century, he passed on to those of 
Rome. He was destined for the bar, and paid special attention 
to the study of oratory. He made such solid progress that, on 
his return to his native city, he was soon employed as a pleader, 
and early advanced to a post in the government. His reputation 
rose higher and higher, and before long he was nominated Duke 
or Governor of the Province. At this time the Prefect of Gaul 
was the highest officer under the Emperor, and his jurisdiction 
extended over Spain, Gaul, and Britain. Under him were three 
Vicars, one for Spain, one for Gaul residing at Arles, and a third 
for Britain. In the third rank stood the Dukes, or Governors of 
Provinces, of whom there were 12 in Gaul ; and Germanus was 
Duke of the Province of Lyons, though he resided at Auxerre or 
its neighbourhood. Gallia Lugdunensis was of immense extent, 
reaching from the Rhone to the shores of the Atlantic. It in- 
cluded a portion of the valley of the Saone, the valley of the 
Seine to the British Channel, and the districts inhabited by the 
half-subdued and half civilised tribes of the Armorican Confeder- 
ation, occupying the modern Normandy and Bretagne. ‘The post 
held by Germanus was both important and dignified, and it 
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brought hima handsome revenue. He married a lady of Auxerre, 
and led the life of a man of the world, seemingly engrossed in its 
cares and pleasures. Much of the leisure allowed him from the 
cares of Government, he spent at his country house, and he 
indulged freely in the pleasures of the chase. In the midst of the 
city was an immense pear-tree held in great veneration by the 
townspeople on account of its size and age, and on this he was 
accustomed to exhibit the trophies of his sport, hanging up on 
its branches the antlers of the deer, or the tusks of the wild boar; 
This practice, apparently innocent, brought him into collision 
with Amator, the saintly Bishop of Auxerre, and led to most 
important consequences. Some superstitious associations had 
gathered about the old pear-tree, and Amator requested the duke 
to discontinue the practice of hanging on its branches the spoils 
of the chase. The Duke refused and persevered in his custom. 
The Bishop was determined to put anend to what was becoming 
a scandal, and taking advantage of Germanus’ temporary absence 
he had the tree cut down to the roots and burnt, and the heads 
of the wild animals cast out of the city. This provoked the 
indignation of the Governor beyond all bounds ; he was proud cf 
his skill in sport, and he conceived that his authority as civil 
governor was set at naught. So great was his anger that he 
formed the idea of taking the life of Amator, and he set out at 
the head of a considerable force to carry out his rash purpose. 
But God had very different designs in his regard : He had chosen 
this very man, breathing blood and slaughter against one of His 
saintly servants, to be successor in the See of Auxerre, and 
to be the greatest prelate of Gaul in his time. 

Perhaps in the history of the Church, there has been no more 
remarkable conversion since that of St.{Paul on his way to 
Damascus. St. Amator received a revelation from heaven, that 
his enemy was to be the future Bishop and did not wait for his 
return, but set out for the neighbouring city of Autun, where 
Julius the Prefect of Gaul happened to be. To the amazement 
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of that high functionary, he informed him that God had made 
known to him that he was speedily to die and that Duke 
Germanus was to be his successor. Amator had so high a 


character for wisdom and sanctity, that Julius made no objection 
to his petition that Germanus might be allowed to resign his 
post, and devote himself to the service of the Church. 

_On his return to Auxerre, Amator summoned the townspeople 
to meet him in the hall of his house and thus addressed them :— 
“ My beloved sons, listen to me with ‘attention ; what I have to 
communicate to you is of the utmost importance. By revelation 
from God I have learnt that the day of my departure from this 
world is at hand. I therefore exhort you all with one mind to 
enquire after the fittest person to be elected overseer of God's 
house.” 

The multitude remained silent, no one could speak for amaze- 
ment. Amator did not await a reply to his unexpected announcc- 
ment, but set out for the church. The multitude followed him. 
The whole town was now astir, and among the rest Germanus, 
with a large suite of attendants, was present. By this time his 
anger had cooled down, and animated by the general feeling of 
the townspeople, he was curious to see the end of this extra- 
ordinary scene. At the entrance of the church the Bishop 
paused, and bade the people lay aside their arms and staves, for 
they were about to enter the house of prayer, and not the camp 
of the god of war. His request was complied with, and the 
crowd poured into the church. As soon as the Governor had 
entered, Amator gave orders for the doors of the church to be 
closed, and securely fastened. Then occurred this most astonish- 
ing incident. The venerable Bishop gathered round about him 
the clergy and the nobles present, and proceeding to the spot 
where Germanus was standing in the midst of his suite, laid 
hold of him. All eyes were fixed on the Bishop. No one knew 
what was coming next. He solemnly invoked the name of God, 
cut off the hair of the governor, stripped him of his rich secular 
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sarments, and clothed him in the habit of an ecclesiastic. 
Apparently the amazed Germanus submitted without any effect- 
ual resistance ; and the Bishop went on and ordained him Priest, 
addressing him in these words: “Labour you must, most 
beloved and revered brother, to preserve immaculate and entire, 
the dignity which has been committed to you. Know that at 
my death, God has willed that you should succeed to my office.” 
Germanus listened to these words in amazed wonder. It was 
strange, wonderfully strange, that he should have entered that 
church the highest civil magistrate of a great province, with 
feelings far from friendly to Amator, and find himself now awed 
in his presence, and submitting to his decision as if he had no 
choice of his own. The multitude of citizens were simply 
stupefied at what had passed before their eyes. Their Duke who 
had been so popular with them for his manly bearing, his power 
of command, and perhaps not least for his love of sport ; who had 
been respected for his firm and upright administration of the law, 
and yet feared for his lofty mien and imperious temper, had 
bowed down before their aged Bishop, and taken upon him at 
his bidding, the character of a priest. As they left the church, 
their hushed voices found expression; some recognized in what 
had just passed a manifestation of the Divine Will, and rejoiced 
that God, when He was taking their saintly Bishop from them, 
so wonderfully pointed out to them his successor; while 
others would shake their heads, and express their doubts as to 
the result of that wondrous day’s proceedings. 

As for Amator, he went to his home thanking God that his 
plans had so far succeeded, and that the first and most impor- 
tant step had been taken towards providing a worthy successor 
to his see. But what were the feelings of Germanus as he 
entered the Governor's palace? He was now 40 years of age, in 
all the vigour of his manhood. It was a period when a success- 
ful provincial governor might reasonably entertain hopes of 
Men of attainments far inferior to his own 


rising to distinction. 
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had, by the caprice of a rebellious legion, or the favour of the 
Emperor, been able to make their way to the highest places in 
the state, and we may without rashness believe, that Germanus 
was not insensible to such aspirations. His thoughts had not 
taken the direction of an ecclesiastical career, he had not sympa- 
thised with its spirit of zeal for the souls of men, nor its renuncia- 
tion of the pleasures of the world. He was bound by many ties 
to his present mode of life, and at first it seemed impossible for 
him to break with them. He was married ; could it be possible 
that he was called upon to renounce the affections of a life? 
Nay, was he not so bound by duty to another, that he would be 
doing wrong in separating from the wife of his bosom? Yet 
there were the solemn words of Amator still ringing in his ear. 
He was to be Bishop of Auxerre. There was the holy rite of 
ordination to the sacred priesthood to which he had submitted, 
and which now seemed to be the Will of God in his regard. 
There was a struggle in his inmost soul between nature and 
srace. After all there were already new feclings rising in his 
heart, new aspirations springing up in him, and he was no longer 
the same man. A new view of life presented itself strongly 
though vaguely to his mind. He felt that God was calling him 
to His service: that the same Almighty Being, Master and Lord 
of the world and of man, was bidding him like Abram of 
old, go forth from his father’s house, and be His servant to ac- 
complish whatever work He might set him to do. And grace 
triumphed in that chosen soul. Then another thought presented 
itself, how could he, a mere man of the world, whose heart had 
been so set on earthly things, whose thoughts had been so en- 
crossed in the wretched cares and business of the world, take 
in hand the affairs of God, and deal henceforward only with the 
eternal interests of the souls of men? He hesitated—he shrank 
from the task before him, but he awaited the further manifesta- 
tion of the Will of God. 


Scarcely had the holy Bishop Amator reached his own house 
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when the symptoms of his last illness began to show themselves. 
He was in high fever. But he was all the more intent on his 
great purpose. He never lost an opportunity of urging those 
about him to elect Germanus as the future Bishop. In public 
and in private this was the theme of every discourse. The loss 
they were about to sustain brought tears into the eyes of his 
listeners, but they soon caught the infection of his eager desire, 
that Germanus should be his successor. On Wednesday the Ist 
of May, A.D. 418, Amator began to experience the agonies of 
death. In the midst of these, he still continued to address 
words of consolation to all around. “Surely,” he said, “these 
expressions of grief are ill-suited to your condition; you are 
about to obtain a bishop far better than Iam. What poor services 
I may have been able to bestow, he will greatly surpass.” He 
then desired to be carried into the church, that he might die 
there, where he had so often celebrated the holy rites. Scarcely 
had he been placed in his Episcopal Chair, than in the sight of 
the multitude, he breathed out his soul to God. 

It became the duty of Germanus, though still governor, to 
preside over the funeral of the venerable prelate. When this 
had been performed with all the solemnity due to one univer- 
sally regarded as a saint, it became necessary for Germanus to 
resolve on his own course of conduct. It was a difficult point 
to determine. On the one hand were the plain words of the 
deceased bishop, and the unanimous feeling of the people, the 
nobles and the clergy, with whom at this time the selection of a 
bishop rested ; on the other were the many ties which bound 
him to the world ; how could he reconcile himself to accepting 
so responsible an office? He considered himself unfit for it, by 
his previous habits of life; and he imagined that he did not pos- 
sess the virtues nor the talents necessary for a due discharge of 
his duties. The ways of a lawyer, a courtier, and finally a civil 
ruler were so different from those becoming a bishop. Aware, 
however, of the feeling in the town, he endeavoured to gain over 
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- to his views, those who would exercise a powerful influence at 


the approaching election. But he now found that the sway he 
had been wont to possess over the minds of men was gone. 
His greatest friends turned against him, and when the day came, 
there was but one voice from clergy and people, and that cry 
was, “Germanus Bishop.” His reluctance was overcome ; he 
could no longer oppose what was the universal wish, which had 
only grown in intensity during the interval which elapsed after 
the death of Amator. 

And now appeared in his new manner of life, the evidence 
that he had a true vocation. God had called him, in a wonder- 
ful, almost unheard-of manner, to His service, and it became plain 
to all men, that He had poured out on His chosen servant a full 
measure of grace. From the day that he took on him the Epis- 
copal office, till his dying hour, Germanus was an example of 
every virtue that should adorn a bishop. He devoted himself to 
prayer, to study, and eminently to a mortified and penitential 
life, the better to prepare himself to exercise power over the 
souls of men. He immediately resigned his office as governor, 
dismissed his numerous attendants, sacrificed the splendid and 
pleasant possessions of his wealth, gave away his substance to 
the poor, and enlisted himself in their company. His wife 
Eustachia became to him a sister, and from this time we hear 
no more of her. His table was seldom spread for himself, 
though towards others he exercised an unbounded hospitality. 
His days were given up to the pressing and unceasing duties of 
his ministry. His nights were spent in prayer and meditation. 
The account of his austerities almost takes away our breath. 
His clothing was the same winter and summer, and consisted 
merely of a tunic, a garment covering the whole person, and 
coming down to the feet, a hood for the head, ending in a point 
and falling down over the neck as far as the shoulders. But 
under these Germanus wore a hair-shirt which he never laid 
aside. His abstemiousness in the matter of food, was still more 
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remarkable. He was so spare in his diet, that he never cat 
wheaten bread, never touched wine, vinegar, oil or vegetables. 
and never made use of salt to season his food. 

Christmas day and Easter Sunday he so far relaxed this rule as 
to allow himself one draught of wine, diluted so freely with water 
that it preserved but little of its flavour. Meat he never touched ; 
what he did take was mere barley bread, which he had winnowed 
and ground himself. Severe as was this diet,it appears almost mir- 
aculous, when we are assured that he never eat at all but twice 
a week on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and in the evening of 
those days. 

His bed was even more uninviting. Four planks arranged 
lengthways, contained a bed of ashes, which they kept together. 
Bythe continual pressure of the body they became hard, and 
presented a surface as rough as stone. On this he lay with his 
hair-cloth alone, and another coarse cloth for a coverlet. No 
pillow supported his head, his whole body lay flat on his uneasy 
couch. He rarely loosened his girdle or took off his shoes 
Neither did he ever part with a leathern belt which held to his 
chest a little box containing the relics of the Saints, namely 
those of all the Apostles and of different Martyrs. This, his 
only treasure, he valued above all earthly things. As we may 
imagine his sleep was neither long, nor uninterrupted. Often 
after the example of Our Lord, he would pass the whole night 
in prayer. 

Well may the reader ask, did not his health break down irre- 
trievably under these unheard of austerities ? did he not render 
himself unfit for the discharge of his laborious duties? We 
know that he was of a sound robust constitution, invigorated by 
sustained exertion in the open air: that he was about the medium 
height, and that when his tomb was opened many years after 
his death his head was discovered to be clothed with a luxuriant 
growth of long white hair. But this does not account for his 
being able to live for thirty years such a life as has just been 
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described. He was leading the life of an angel, though clothed 
in a human body; he was dead to all the pleasures of the senses ; 
and grace stepped in, and he was endowed with strength from 
above, to triumph over the necessities and frailties of his mortal 
frame. 

He at once applied himself to a diligent study of the Scrip- 
tures, and he became so imbued with their spirit and so versed 
in theological matters, that he was looked upon as one of the 
doctors of the time. His reputation spread far beyond the 
limits of his diocese and Gaul, and his authority was reverenced 
in Italy and at the court of the Emperor at Ravenna. His was 
the age of the greatest doctors of the Church. The eloquence 
and learning of St. John Chrysostom had only just ceased to 
illumine the Church, for that great prelate died in A.D. 407. St’ 
Jerome was still living at the time of Germanus’ succession to 
the see of Auxerre, and from the retirement at Bethlehem he 
spread throughout all Christendom his love of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures ; while his zeal for the purity of the Christian doctrine 
made him severe on every novelty or error, which was broached 
by the subtle and trained intellects of sophists and heretics. St. 
Jerome died in 420. But among a generation of great minds, 
that of St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo in Numidia, towered 
like that of a giant, head and shoulders above his fellows. 


The writings of these great lights of the fifth century were 
spread throughout the Church. The scribes of Rome were kept 


busy in multiplying copies. The booksellers, whose shops ad- 
joined the Forum, were unable to supply the demand. We are 
expressly told by St. Paulinus of Nola, that the life of St. Martin 
by Sulpicius Severus was so eagerly sought for as to produce 
a fortune to the copyists. Perhaps nowhere in the Church were 
the controversies then springing up debated with livelier interest 
than in Gaul. Italy was too much distracted with the invasions 
of barbarians, carrying everywhere ruin and desolation, or with 
the endless and perplexing intrigues of a corrupt court, to have 
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full leisure to give to theological matters. The schools of Lerins 
were the great centre of intellectual activity in the early part of 
the fifth century. Here every point raised by the restless spirit 
of the age, every doctrine taught by the Church, and contested 
by heretics, every speculation started by the keen rhetoricians of 
Rome or Milan or Carthage, the maintainers of the old Pagan 
Philosophy, or the advocates of the new Christian Faith, were 
keenly scrutinised and discussed. We may be sure that each 
work of St. Augustine and St. Jerome was eagerly welcomed, 
and that their doctrinal and scriptural writings would be highly 
valued by teachers and their disciples. 

Germanus had been well trained in the schools of Rome, and 
his mind had become acute and penetrating by the practice of 
the law, so he rapidly mastered the intricacies of theology. 
But what was of still greater assistance, was the intense concen- 
tration of his mind on Divine truth, and the power derived from 
his entire renunciation of earthly pursuits and aims. Besides, 
his bodily mortifications cleared away the clouds raised by the 
senses, and he gazed with undimmed eye on spiritual things. 
He began to be appealed to as an authority, and the greatest 
weight was attached to his opinions. “ His own arguments,” we 
are told, “were interspersed with revealed truth, and while he 
poured forth in torrents of eloquence the dictates of his con- 
science, he supported them always with the agreement of what he 
had read.” 

Meanwhile the administration of his diocese was his im- 
mediate care. He laboured incessantly in this himself. He 
was accessible to all. His house was open to every comer, and 
while he sat without taking a morsel, his board was abundantly 
spread for his numerous guests. But his zeal could not overtake 
the work before him, and he began to cast about for helpers in 
his task. To what place could his eyes so naturally turn as to 
Lerins, the great school of divines and Bishops? He was 
familiarly known to St. Hilary, Bishop of Arles, and St. Lupus, 
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who was soon to be elevated to the see of Troyes. Likely 
enough St. Patrick was recommended to him, in whom he 
soon found that he had a man after his own heart. He shared the 
zeal for souls, the courage in facing difficulties, the spirit of 
prayer and mortification of the holy St. Patrick. Nay we may 
be sure that St. Germanus was not long in discovering his more 
wonderful gifts, and that he like himself held intercourse with 


Angelic spirits, and heard from God secret words, which it is not 


given to men to utter. In any case an intimate friendship was 


formed between the two men; for nearly fourteen years they were 
scarcely ever separated, and for thirty years, until St. Germanus’ 
death in 448, St. Patrick looked up to him as his master in the 
spiritual life,and the most beloved of his friends. Each would have 
something to learn from the other. Germanus had all the culture 
of the time. His youth had been carefully trained in the best 
schools. His early manhood had been strengthened and re- 
fined by his practice at the bar, and his manners had been 
softened by intercourse with all that was intellectual and digni- 
fied in the land, while the period of his Dukedom had familiar- 
ised him with the rare art of ruling men. All these high 
qualities adorned him in his new station of Bishop, and 
elevated by the transforming power of divine grace, enabled him 
to exercise a sway over the minds of men, which nothing could 
resist. And Patrick bowed before this all persuasive influence 
and became his fervent disciple. It is not difficult to imagine 
how his time was spent when under Germanus’ roof. St. Fiacc 
tells us he read the Canon with Germanus ; another writer tells 
us that he was entrusted with the Ordo of the Church; it may 
be safely supposed that he was employed in the general work of 
the Diocese. He would learn the rules of ecclesiastical discipline 
observed at the time, and become familiar with the details of 
government of laymen, monks and clerics. We may also re- 
member that in the 5th century bishops held courts for the 
decision of secular causes. These courts were held in high 
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estimation, partly from the high character deservedly borne by 
the judges, and partly from the assurance felt by the suitors, that 
their causes would be carefully examined into, and that a just 
sentence would be pronounced. As corruption prevailed in 
every branch of the imperial service, little confidence was felt in 
the administration of justice by a civil magistrate, and in im- 
portant cases recourse was frequently had to the Bishop’s Court. 
In the life of St. Augustine, we read that he attached great 
importance to this portion of his duty. We have his own words 
for it, that he sometimes gave whole days to the hearing of a 
case, and though he records his regret at having to give up so 
much time to secular matters, he considered himself bound by 
his Episcopal office to do so. 

What was the case of St. Augustine at Hippo, was that of 
St. Germanus at Auxerre. We may be sure that the court of 
St. Germanus would have the highest reputation throughout 
Gaul. His knowledge of the law, his absolute impartiality, his 
desire to do justice between the contending parties, and his 
familiarity with the practice of the secular courts, made litigants 
anxious to have their causes tried by the tribunal over which he 
presided. When St. Patrick was again in Ireland, his bio- 
graphers tell us that he was a lawgiver as well as an apostle, 
and that his compilation of the Brehon laws was esteemed as of 
the highest authority throughout the Island, and formed the 
standard to which for generations the Irish appealed in disputed 
cases. It was in the Bishop’s Court at Auxerre that he acquired 
his knowledge of Roman law—sometimes he would listen to the 
decisions given by St. Germanus himself; and we cannot doubt 
that he would often act either as his assessor or his deputy. By 
ways unthought of by himself, he was gradually led on to his 
great destiny, and formed for the execution of his task. He 
never lost sight of his mighty purpose, the purpose of his life. 
But he had learnt to wait ; the Eternal Wisdom is patient in the 
execution of His plans, and He would have His servant wait, 
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until fully prepared, and until the hour fixed had arrived. 
From time to time circumstances would arise, which would 
arouse a great yearning in St. Patrick’s heart after the 
people he was to evangelise. When Constantine, the Briton, 
ruled the Western Empire from his city of Arles, he had 
amongst his troops a cohort recruited from various races, who 
owned not the Roman sovereignty, but who enlisted under its 
eagles, for the sake of pay and booty. The cohort was honoured 
with the name of the Emperor of the West, and styled Honorius: 
Among them were two regiments of Scoti, or Irish. They were 
a brave if barbarous body of men, and they gave important aid 
in subjecting Spain to the dominion of Constantine. We can 
well imagine that the presence of troops from Ireland, or as it 
was then usually called Scotia, would familiarise the Roman 
government with this hitherto dreaded name, and associate more 
kindly sentiments with the word. It now appeared that if the 
Scoti had been fierce and restless enemies, they could also be 
brave and faithful allies. 

On the whole the years spent at Auxerre by our Saint were 
happy years. In after life he looked back upon them with fond 
recollections, and he assures us in his confessions, that he often 
longed to re-visit his native country Britain, and Gaul the land 
of his training in learning and religion. We may be sure that 
amongst the Saints of Gaul of whom he speaks with such affec- 
tion, would be the friends he had made at Auxerre, and above all 
his beloved master St. Germanus. I may fitly conclude this 
chapter, with the words of Probus: “He submitted himself in 
all things to the guidance of Germanus, living in patience, 
obedience, charity and chastity, in sanctity of heart and soul, 
preserving his virginity in the fear of the Lord, and living in 
goodness and simplicity, during the whole period of his mortal 


career.” ROBERT GRADWELL. 
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Love and Time. 





S sweeps the wind across the watery plain, 
So oer the heart doth time a-riding go ; 

And as the breezes lull upon the main, 
And now they bind the waves with crests of snow, 
So Time doth bring a casual merry day, 
And friendship’s kiss is sweet and life serene ; 
Anon the clouds grow black and lightnings play, 
And lovers cry alas! and part in pain. 
Behold it is the poet’s commonplace, 
The tyrant’s terror, and the poor man’s joy, 
That knavish time drives on, drives on apace, 
That brief are all farewells in man’s short day. 
So come, we'll bind our hearts with love’s strong tether, 
And seek, dear soul, both life and death together. 





VERNON BLACKBURN. 
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Memorials of Frank Leward: 


EDITED BY CHARLES AUGUSTIN BAMPTON. 


Frank to Bampton 


CAIRO, June, 1856. 

D™ OLD B.—Im awfully sorry you couldnt manage to 

come to see me here its the jolliest place to spend the 
winter in there is I feel sorry to go away and leave it. The 
Arabs you meet in the town and about it are as different to what 
you generally imagine Arabs to be as anything can be they are 
as quiet and peaceable as possible and dont seem to think about 
much except making a little money or getting backshish. All 
the Egyptians want that from one end to the other they are like 
the Turks in that. They cant do a thing for you without yelling 


out for it. Its the most corrupt government you ever saw. I 
have made friends with an English merchant here an awfully 


rich man. He went in for buying all the government sugar for 
the year and bid a million for it and got it, then he said began 
the bother though he had got the contract he wasnt allowed to 
have the sugar till every one of the Pashas had got his whack 
out of him. It took him months arranging the amount. Every 
day he had to go to their houses and was up half the night bar- 
gaining with them trying to see what he could get off for and 
they trying to see how much they could get out ofhim. As fast as 
he settled with one another came on and made more demands. 
Of course as he said if it hadnt been for all this time and money 
he could have afforded to tender a lot more for the sugar. So 
its the unfortunate people who have to pay after all. 

Youll never do any good in this place till you get rid of the 
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Pashas. Ifthe people had any go in them they would turn them 
out or hang them up and have no more bother with them. I 
suppose some day some one will rise up to do it. The Viceroy 
isnt much better he squeezes as much as he can out of the people 
and builds tremendous palaces he doesnt want and some of them 
he hasnt ever seen. 

Its the unfortunate country people who suffer most what they 
call the fellahs. They work small bits of ground and have tre- 
mendous taxes to pay and if they plant a few palm trees or do 
anything to make the land a little better down comes the tax man 
and makes them pay double taxes for it. Yet they seem a happy 
jolly sort of people on the whole and live in sort of mud villages 
and wear awfully pretty dresses. I dont think I should ever be 
tired of sitting about in Cairo looking at the people in the 
bazaars. Thats what I did chiefly when I first got here from the 
Crimea. I was awfully bad when I got here hardly able to do 
anything I thought it was all up on the voyage the Crimea took 
it out of me fearfully. A beastly fool of a Greek doctor here 
made me stop in bed for nearly a month and said if I got up I 
should kick. So when I did get up I was as weak as a cat. 
When I first got up I could only manage to go about the streets 
at a walk on old Bango I brought him here because I knew hed 
be so badly off if I left him behind. The Arabs were awfully 
astonished at him hes such a rough looking blaguard. Its mostly 
donkeys here some awfully fine well groomed sleek ones with 
splendid harness and things and saddles something like what the 
Mexicans have in California, I had a dragoman who went about 
with me on adonkey. Bango didnt like the donkey at first but 
hes used to it now. I could hardly get along at first and had to 
go at awalk but thejolly weather soon put me to rights and I 
could go all over the place. It was jolly when I began to get all 
right like a new life. I thought at first Id send to tell you I was 
bad just to make you come butI thought it would be a shame 
because I knew you would come and you might be busy so I 
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didnt. J wanted you awfully or old Saunders or best of all both 
to be here all the same. 

I dont think there can be anything jollier than a ride in the 
morning when your just getting better I felt as if I could do any- 
thing. It would have been jollier if you had been here you 
would like this country tremendously. What do you think when 
I was ill I began to read Herodotus again I found [ hadnt forgot 
so much as I expected Greek seems to have stuck to me some- 
how. I like him better than I used to although I was supposed 
to be awfully bad I couldnt help laughing at some of the things 
he says. Hes much better than most of your new histories. 

The Arabs in the desert are awfully fine fellows splendidly 
dressed some of them and splendid horses. When I went to the 
pyramids a tremendous lot of beggars came and bothered me 
they begin long before you get there but I put Bango at them 
and kept scattering them. Ididnt care much about the pyramids 
I couldnt see any use in them but I could fancy the poor brutes 
who had to work at them for nothing being licked if they got ill 
or couldnt work hard enough. The sphinx is different [liked that 
theres something in it looks cool and indifferent looking over the 
desert goodness knows how long and will go on looking till good- 
ness knows when I suppose. 

Then I went up the Nile as far as the first cataract in an extra- 
ordinary Arab boat it just suited meas I wasnt up to much and 
still rather weak on my pins. We went awfully slowly and I 
could land now and then and have a shot at the quail awfully 
good shooting. We passed along by a tremendous lot of old 
places temples and things I was tremendously interested what a 
wonderful country it must have been. The ruins of Thebes beat 
them all. Theres a sort of town upon a sort of hill. I cant 
describe all the things I saw there. The twostatues of Memnon 


sitting by themselves in the desert look something like the 


Sphinx calm and sedate and colossal. 
Its about the richest country along the Nile I suppose in the 
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world if it was properly governed. What with the land and the 
river the people would be very well off and prosperous if they 
only had a chance they are very industrious too and want 
precious little to eat except rice. Poor beggars they often cant 
get even that they are so robbed. 

Its very fine in winter and hardly ever rains and they dont 
know what snow is and Ive almost forgotten its so many years 
since I saw any I used to like a jolly English winter I wonder 
whether I should now. Its getting too hot now and I must clear 
out I want to come back some day and get right up the Nile to 
see where it really does come from. I dont like coming home so 
I shall go to Italy I think and stay there a little. I always 
wanted to go there and theres such a lot of Italian talked here I 
can get on in it pretty well now Good-bye old man for the 
present F, LEWARD. 


Frank to Mr. Saunders. 


NAPLES, Fan. 1858. 

DEAR Mr. SAUNDERS—I was very glad to get your last letter 
you dont know how jolly it is to get letters from people in 
Kngland when youve been living a long time among people who 
dont speak your language. I thought you and Bampton would 
have come to Italy in the Autumn I was looking out for you all 
the time. Not but what Ive got a lot of friends in Italy and I 
like Italians very much but not these Napolitani they are the 
lowest scum of the earth no good whatever almost as bad as the 
people at Alexandria I think they are the worst. Whether these 
Napolitani are really a different race or whether it is because of 
their bad government I dont know but they are low cowardly 
treacherous and worse even than that. As to their government 
poor brutes bad as they are its too bad even for them. From the 
king downwards a bigger lot of nincompoops never breathed. 
The king though hes only a young man seems worn out and his 
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ministers are a lot of intriguing brutes. If now and then there 
rises up from the common dung hill any one in whom the old 
Greek spirit remains at all and tries to liberate them the Govern- 
ment sticks him at once into a beastly fetid dungeon huddled 
up with a lot of others and lets him die of rot. I was reading 
Gladstones speech about it the other day given to me by one of 
the patriotic people here on the quiet and was awfully pleased he 
had spoken out about it. Id never heard of it before Isoseldom 
read the papers. Its every word true. I wish some one would 
come and put a stop to the whole business. I suppose in time if 
they got a chance the people would improve and be able to gov- 
ern themselves decently. Now everything is done to demoralise 
them and keep them down. 

I landed here when [ first came to Italy from Egypt but I 
didn’t stop long it was too hot so I went to the lakes in the North 
and wandered about Como and the Lago Maggiore all the rest 
of the summer and autumn I thought I had never seen anything 
so beautiful. You know them well so I wont try to describe 
them and you know how stupid I am at describing things. Then 
I went about the old towns inthe North. Ithink I liked Verona 
the best till it got too cold and I went to Florence. 

I got to know a lot of Italian families in the North from meet- 
ing my old Sardinian friends who were in the Crimea they seemed 
glad to see me and gave me introductions to people in Florence. 
By Jove how they curse and swear up there at the Austrians. 
They mean to have a go at them before long I should like to 
be there when they do. Though the Austrians arent bad sort of 
fellows and all the officers I met at Milan were thorough gentle- 
men still what I cant help thinking is what right have they got 
to be there at all. They arent Italians why cant they keep to 
their own country. They seem to have enough to do to look 
after that without mismanaging the people of Lombardy and 
others. Ifthey goon much longer at it they will have to take 
the consequences and a people fighting for their own country on 
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their own ground are stronger really although they may seem 
weaker than foreigners who may seem stronger and are trying to 
keep the others down. 

Im getting to like the Italians more and more. They have 
been very kind and obliging to me and seem to wish to make 
one happy. I dont know why they should be so jolly to me but 
even the women are as kind to me as possible. I suppose it is 
because I was with their friends in the Crimea. 
| I did like Florence I got tremendously fond of going about 
| seeing the pictures especially in the Uffizii gallery. I didnt care 
| so much about the Pitti ugly grim heavy stone palace I didnt 
think the pictures there so good. But I dont know much about 
| them and never saw any before that I know of. I wish you and 
| Bampton had been there to show me what was good. On jolly 
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warm spring days I used to loaf about the Piazza Signoria under 

Orcagna’s alcove place where the statues are it used to be awfully 

jolly in the morning reading there. I think that statue of Perseus 
| with the Gorgons head by Benvenuto Cellini is the most grace- 
ful thing I ever saw. I read a lot of your old favourites I had no 
idea they were so jolly. I got to like Tasso most of all but Pe- 
trach is awfully beautiful sometimes. I can read and talk Italian 
now almost like English. I dont quite understand Dante I 
suppose hes above me. If you would only come and explain 
it it would be all right. I dont think most of the Italians 
themselves know much about him. 

We used to have long walks generally on Sunday I and one or 
two Italian officers to Fiesole and other places and good lunches 
but very frugal with a flask of splendid Monte Pulciano or Chianti 
on the table for nothing. These officers are as different as _pos- 
sible to the English and French awfully simple in their ways of 
living. After dinner sometimes one would buy a soldo or two 
worth of hot chestnuts and we used to go into a wine place and 
have some splendid wine for a lira or so and eat the chestnuts 

awfully good fun we had and we could go to the opera for nine- 
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pence and hear very good music. Then I went to Pistoia for a 
little time they say they speak nearly the same language there 
as Dante wrote. I read Dante with a man they call a professor 
of Dante but I thought he was ratherahumbug. Now Ive come 
here for the winter and Im going on to Sicily. The people herc 
seem worse off than ever. There are a few like the people in the 
north who are determined to get rid of this degraded government 
but not many. 

I must send this off now if they open it they wont let it go 
and they often do. Next time I will tell you about Pompeii and 
other places here. Yours very affectionately 

IF, LEWARD. 


Frank to Bampton. 
VARESE, Jay 24, 1859. 

DEAR OLD B.—I take the first opportunity I have had to let 
you know where I am and what Ive been doing lately. It would 
be difficult for me to tell you of all that has happened since I 
wrote last. I had heard a lot about Garibaldi when I was up 
about here before but I never saw him then. They all told me 
what a wonderful man he was and about his life and extraordinary 
adventures and travels in South America and all over. Then 
when I was in Florence at the beginning of this year I got quiet 
hints something was up but it was kept awfully dark. I metone 
or two men dressed up as pedlars in the rooms of some of my 
Italian friends they were going about enlisting people who wished 
to join a rising against the Austrians and giving them tickets sort 
of passports and sending them up one by one to the North. I 
sot one and soon went off to Turin. There I first saw Garibaldi. 
He was coming out of the Kings Palace with the Marchese 
Pallavicino who was in prison at Spielberg goodness knows how 
long with Silvio Pellico you know who wrote the book about his 
different prisons under the Austrians. Garibaldi had got a loose 
pair of bags on like a sailors and his red shirt and a sort of 


Spanish poncio and a big hat like the South Americans wear you 
| 25 
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never saw such a difference as there was between him and the 
dressed up swells who were round him. Theres something in his 
face I cant describe a sort of calm determination mixture. of 
modesty and self reliance quickness and restlessness and repose 
about it and strong will with a simple kind sort of look as though 
he wouldn’t hurt anything if he could help it. Hes not a big 
man rather short about 5 foot 8 but awfully wiry and strong 
looking you seem to be before a giant although hes not 
big. 

I was taken to see him afterwards by Bixio who was in the 
Crimea as a lot of the men who are with him here were. I believe 
a lot of them went there to see a little fighting first. Bixio was 
for a long time on board an English man of war and hesa regular 
sailor so is the general as they all call Garibaldi. He seemed 
awfully pleased to see me and almost shy and said hed heard 
about me what it could be I dont know. He said he was awfully 
glad, solto contento he said, to see Englishmen come to help but 
he was afraid some of them would find it rather a rough kind of 
fighting and the food not very good but he supposed I shouldnt 
mind as Id been in the Crimea and a lot of other places. He 
has a most polite way of saying things. I dont mean fashionable 
sort of compliments but a natural kind of way of making people 
feel all right. He said he was particularly glad I talked Italian 
because so few English did and the thing he regretted most of 
all was he hadnt learned to talk English properly and it was too 
late to begin now. I think hes the most perfect gentleman 
natural sort of gentleman I mean I ever saw. 

While he was at Torino his volunteers, Cacctatort delle Alpi 
they are called, were collecting about Cuneo. Thcre was a tre- 
mendous excitement all over and every young Italian whod got 
any pluck in him was going either with Garibaldi or volunteering 
under the Piemontese Government at Turin. An old priest came 
all the way from Venice while we were there with a lot of young 
Italians of his parish as volunteers the old man had the greatest 
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difficulty in getting there and I was awfully glad to see the priests 
taking it up because they can do a lot if they will. 

Garibaldi asked me to go to Cuneo with him and from there 
we all set out for Casale. On the way we met the priest from 
Balzola a tremendous patriot ready to fight himself if necessary. 
An awfully learned man he wrote Don Mandrino you know anda 
lot of historical books you should read Don Mandrino if you 
havnt and he told us all the priests in Lombardy were with us in 
heart only they couldnt do much till Garibaldi got there and he 
said we must be good boys and not too Mazzinian. He meant 
we mustnt keep away from Church and must do all we could 
to stop assassination but as long as we fought honestly and 
openly all the priests and a lot of the Bishops in Lombardy would 
be with us. We had a slight brush with the enemy near Casale 
but it wasnt much and only a few were wounded. It was beastly 
wet and it was amusing to see the General on the way he had 
vot on for the first time his uniform as an officer in the Piemontese 
army it kept bothering him all day especially the silver mounted 
thing on his head kept going from one side to the other at last 
in a rage he shied it away and put on his old broad hat and his 
Montevidean poncio. 

It was so beastly wet it had been raining five days we went by 
train to Biella and got there on the 18th the general was received 
by the Bishop who would like to have done a little fighting him- 
self. It was rum tosee Garibaldi having breakfast with the 
Bishop next morning. We stopt there two days to get the men 
in order nearly 3000 of them and went through a lot of exercises 
and on the 20th marched on Gattinara and found fifty horses 
there. The enemy might easily have stopped us if they had 
tried. At Gattinara there was a great supper given to the officers 
by a tremendous clerical swell called the Archpriest it was an 
awfully grand supper the best I ever saw I think and splendid 
wine. The general wouldnt come he goes to bed early and gets 
up at four so we had a festive time the Italians are awfully good 
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fellows but it didnt make us inclined to turn out early next 
morning. However we had to and we crossed the river the 
Sessia. Garibaldi is the most temperate man you ever saw, eats 
precious little and the simplest things, and can go without for as 
long as you like nearly, and never drinks anything but water. 
He often sleeps on the ground in pouring rain in his poncio and 
hangs his red shirt and it out to dry in the morning and sits 
looking at them thinking while he smokes cigars thats his only 
luxury and he does smoke a lot of them turning them round and 
round in his mouth like a sailor chewing his quid. 

The Austrians had bolted over the Sessia and the beggars had 
broken down the bridge after them which stuck us up for a bit 
but the country people madea sort of flying bridge so we managed 
to get over to Borgomanero. Weve got to travel light and the 
general sets the example we shied away everything except what 
we could put up in a small bag. 

The day before yesterday we got up to Arona and at last 
crossed the Ticino at Castelleto where Simonetta one of Garibaldis 
best friends had got a lot of boats ready for us and we crossed 
over into Lombardy. It was a jolly night with a full moon and 
we went over as quietly as possible you could hear nothing but 
the splash of the oars and jolly nightingales singing I couldnt 
help thinking of other things. We got to Sesto Calende you 
know it where the railway is at this end of the Lago Maggiore. 
The enemy was swarming all over the place and had the railways 
and might easily have stopped us if they had been up to much. 

We are getting recruits in all over. We should do ever so 
much more only this Piemontese government which doesent seem 
much better than others is suspicious and jealous of Garibaldi 
and swells in the army say in a supercilious sort of way “Chi é 
Garibaldi” as if they didnt know he was worth fifty of them. 
They promised to have some cannon and a lot of horses to meet 
us there but neither came and we cant possibly do much without 
them. However the go of the people makes up for a good deal. 
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We got here last night about 10 o'clock it was a dark wet night 
again but you should have seen the people. The whole place 
seemed alive and to turn out to come and meet us. Some on 
foot and a lot in carriages the rummest looking carriages you 
ever saw with lights and flowers and the devilsown row. Hugging 
kissing every one especially Garibaldi who didnt seem to care 
much about it. A lot more recruits have been coming in but 
theres no guns for them. The people here know what it is to 
have lived under the Austrians. We expect to have a fight to- 
morrow so I must conclude this. 

We are well off here Im staying in the big house where 
Garibaldi is the first dry bed Ive had for some time or chance of 
writing. 

Ill write again soon if everything goes right. I should like to 


see this campaign out and the Austrians kicked out of Italy. 


Yours old man FRANK LEWARD. 


Same to the Sane. 
BRESCIA, Fuse 14, 1859. 

DEAR B.—If you only knew how fearfully done up I am you 
wouldnt expect me to send you a long letter. Many thanks for 
yours. The march of the last two days has been almost more 
than anyone ought to try to do or else Im getting old and worn 
out. We marched two nights and a day straight on forced 
marching here from Bergamo and no rest to speak of. I havnt 
half as much to complain of as most as Ive had Bango who 
doesnt seem to mind how far or how long he goes so long as he 
gets plenty to eat. Hes getting spoilt and when he gets hungry 
he comes to a dead stop and no power on earth except food can 
get him to goon. He isa rum una regular Tartar you should 
have seen his rude behaviour to his old friends the Italians who 
knew him and respected him in the Crimea. They were so glad 
to see him they tried to put their arms round his neck and kiss 
him didnt he let out with his hind legs and try to bitethem. He 
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doesnt care much for those sort of attentions. How the young 
fellows have managed this last march I cant tell. I believe 
nothing but their tremendous devotion to the cause they are 
fighting for could have kept them up. 

I wrote at the end of last month, didnt I? Weve had nothing 
but marches and fighting ever since we leit Varese and so far I 
have got off all right. Chiefly I expect because Ive kept near 
the General and as Ive got a pony Ive been a sort of aide de 
camp to him. 

General Urban with about 6000 Austrians came down on us at 
Varese the morning after I wrote and our General managed his 
small army splendidly. It wasnt half the size of the enemys and 
I dont believe any commander ever made so much of his men 
and when you remember most of them were quite young fellows 
almost boys who had never fought before and were excitable 
Italians their conduct was wonderful. Garibaldi told them to 
keep quiet and not to fire till the enemy was within fifty yards. I 
was awfully afraid they would not be able to resist the temptation 
tohave ashot toosoon. Lots ofthem had suffered and seen their 
families and friends suffering from the cruelty of these Austrians 
all their lives and now was the first chance of a shot in return and 
for their liberty and nothing but their trust in the General could 
have restrained them. They kept as quiet and firm as could be 
and not till the enemy was right on them and the word was given 
was a gun discharged. Thenthey gave it them well all round 
and the Austrians though they fought well at last made off and 
right away to Malnate where Simonetta received them and drove 
them from there. They got off to Salvatore as strong a position 
as they could wish and were drawn up in the form ofa horseshoe 
and there were only the Carabinieri Genovesi to go against them. 
These Carabinieri are splendid shots mostly of old Genoese 
families but the General when he heard how the enemy had taken 
up their position was afraid his Carabinieri would be cooked so 
he went off with two hundred men as fast as he could to support 
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them on their left wing and Major Bixio and I were sent to the 
right and had a tremendous struggle and at last the enemy 
retired beaten to Camerlata. And we went back to Varese hav- 
ing had enough of it for that day. 

The Varesini received us back with even greater joy than be- 
fore but we couldnt stop long in la Citta dei fiori as they call it, 
and after one or two other fights on the way we got to Como on 
the 27th and all the people there rose and joined us. Poor Carlo 
de Christophoris was our greatest loss. I was very fond of him 
he had been waiting patiently all his life for this struggle. Once 
he had been obliged to leave his own country and become a 
teacher of languages at some military College at Sunbury I think. 
He was one of my greatest friends in the Crimea and many a 
night weve sat out talking of jolly scenes on the Thames and all 
about England and of what his people had gone through in Italy 
from the Austrians. He told me then of his determination to 
die if necessary doing his best some day to turn them out. He said 
he wished for no better death than to die while doing it. He got 
his wish and was killed fighting splendidly we took two guns 
from the enemy and we left altogether a thousand of them dead 
on the field. It all the same seemed sad that he should be killed 
just as he was flushed with happiness as he saw what he had 
hoped for so long was really being done. His brother an awfully 
clever doctor with a big practice has given it all up as a lot of 
others have to join the ambulance. When he came to his 
brothers dead body he clung to it fora moment and then with a 
sort of groan went off to look after the wounded. 


Next day the enemy cleared out of Camerlata and we entered. 
Then Garibaldi went off to Laveno on the Lago Maggiore 
strongly held by the Austrians that was the first and so far the 
last repulse we have had. It was far too much for him to 
attempt without artillery. I and Major Bixio were sent round to 
the other side of the lake to Istria to get the people to rise and to 
seize the boats and get reinforcements across the lake to Laveno: 
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We got one boat off when down came a lot of the enemy ina ship 
and opened fire on us and we had to get ashore as best we could 
and sect off as quick as possible we were precious near being 
caught as it was. Wecame up with Garibaldi at Cittiglio, and I 
never saw him so put out he was like a lion in a rage foaming 
about the place Andate was all he could say. 

Then we went round again by Como and up to Lecco in boats 
the people all helping us as much as possible and about a week 
ago we gotto Bergamo. There had been 8000 Austrians there 


but they went off when they heard we were coming and we nearly 
caught a lot in the train only they jumped out and ran off. The 


General did an awfully sharp thing there he seized the station 
and the telegraph office before the enemy knew we were there and 
kept telegraphing all over the place as though it was from one of 
their own generals and got answers back telling him exactly how 
many men they had at different places and what they were going 
to do. As soon as we got possession of Bergamo the people rose 
and formed a national guard. We stayed there three days 
getting them in order its a jolly place to stay in awfully well 
placed with splendid views of the plain of Lombardy. You can 
see this place and right away to Milan you can see the duomo 
distinctly and there are jolly walks round it under acacia 
trees. Then we marched right on here and got in before ten 
o'clock in the morning. 

We were received here with more row even than at Varese. 
The chief people came out to meet us and the women threw 
garlands of flowers at us and nearly covered us with flowers as we 
marched into the town. They were all dressed in the national 
tricolour it was awfully exciting. They seem awfully pleased 
tosee an Inglese as they call me. They are a fine strong lot of 


- people here and awfully jolly. We found some cannon and 


ammunition the enemy were good enough to leave behind just 


what we wanted. 
The great secret of Garibaldi’s success is the way he puzzles 
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the old duffers of old fashioned Austrian generals by the quick- 
ness of his movements. Before they know where he is hes down 
on them and when theyve just found out from their spies hes in 
one place he suddenly appears in the opposite direction. His 
cheek is tremendous he generally rides with some of his friends a 
good half mile ahead of the rest to see for himself where abouts 
the enemy is and how they are placed and sometimes the enemys 
outposts are astonished to find come on them not the vanguard 
of the Cacciatori but the general himself questo diavolo rosso as 
they call him. Then hes got some thundering good officers. 
Theres Medici who was with him at Rome in 49 and was all 
about South America with him and Cosrano an old officer of the 
Neapolitan army and was so disgusted with it he threw it up and 
besides Bixio theres Cosenz and Arduino and a lot more who 
understand his ways thoroughly. Peards arum un an English 
gentleman awfully plucky and looks after the general like any- 
thing. I must shut up now Iam awfully tired I expect well 


have another scrimmage tomorrow near here yours old man 
F, LEWARD. 


Same to the Same. 


LOVERE, Fuly 29, 1859. 


DEAR OLD BAM.—Here I am and its all over for the present 
but I suppose I must begin at the beginning. We were pretty 
nearly smashed up at Brescia or rather near what they call 
the tre ponti by there after I wrote last. One of these Ponti is 
Bettoletto Garibaldi marched off there and I with him on the 15th 
of last month an awfully hot dusty morning and about eight in 
the morning we came on the enemy who were all about the place 
and drove them over the river the Chiese and held it 
although they were much stronger we kept them off. Col Tiirr 
an Hungarian who hates the Austrians like sin had been sent 
with a lot more of our men to Rezzato a few miles from Brescia 
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on the road to Peschiera and a battalion of Austrians came at 
them but Tiirr sent them off and was so excited he followed them 
up too far and fell into a sort of ambuscade tney had waiting for 
him and he got awfully cut up. However he managed to keep the 
enemy at bay for sometime. Castenodolo the place was called 
I think Tiirr lost a heap of men. The Italian army wasnt far off 
and the King sent a message to Garibaldi to keep firm in the 
pesition he occupied and hed come directly. But what position 
was the question considering we were trying to hold two and 
couldnt keep either much longer. The General was in an awful 
stew I wanted him to let me go off to tell the King how we were 
placed but he sent his son Menotti and made me go with him to 
Castenodolo. Onthe way we met Tiirr badly wounded in an am- 
butance he was very bad but tried to sit up and sang out viva 
Italia then we met a lot more wounded being carried off Bron- 
zetti an awfully fine fellow among them —one poor beggar 
awfully badly hit when he ‘saw the general coming called out 
feebly viva Gari and died before he could finish it. The General 
was in a rage for all that when he saw a part of his Cacciatori 
were retreating but just then up came General Cialdini with 
a lot of regulars and brought us off safely. 

On June 17th I had to go with Major Bixio to Salo on the 
Lago di Garda an awfully pretty lake and next day the General 
came and was splendidly received there. On the 19tha steamer 
full of Austrians came up and we opened suddenly on them and 
smashed the steamer and the Austrians retired to the Mincio. 
Garibaldi was awfully anxious to follow them up and drive them 
over the river and right out of Italy altogether but we got orders 
from Cialdini to go up and occupy the Valtellina to stop the 
enemy coming over the Stelvio pass from the Tyrolese side. It 
was reported the enemy had got 30,000 troops there. We had to 
set off on the 24th, and after a lot more tremendous marching 
we got through to Sondrio and to the Ponte del Diavolo as they 
call it on this side its the Teufels Briicke on the other. On the 
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27th I went on with Bixio and Col. Medici to hold the Alta 
Valtellina with 1200 Cacciatori against 7000 of the enemy at least. 
We had small skirmishes with them every day and now and then 
a few of them would come within shot of our outposts near S. 
Antonio. A lot of them went down to Bormio to levy contribu- 
tions and the people sent to Medici and he went to Bormio with 
as many as he could spare and the enemy retired without striking 
a blow. It seems strange we should be able to keep them off like 
that with much smaller numbers and our men not properly armed 
while they are but you must remember we are fighting for liberty 
with tremendous go while I suppose the Austrians dont care very 
much about it and a lot of them are Italian speaking people and 
their sympathies are with us rather than against. At Magenta 
they say when they had to charge the French a lot of Italians 
who had been put in the front rank deliberately lay down and 
let the French fire at the men behind. The Austrians are good 
soldiers but you cant expect them to do much under such circum- 
stances. 

As soon as we entered Bormio the Town declared for Victor 
Emanuel. The enemy was close by at the Bagni nuovi and 
might easily have come down on Bormio which wasnt defended 
on that side at all. So the few engineers we had set to work to 
throw up some defences and the school boys had to come to 
help and worked like anything. At another place near there I 
forget the name the priest turned out with all his people to make 
fortifications and Medici who isnt very fond of priests awfully 
prejudiced against them had to thank him publicly for setting 
such an example. Then the enemy went off tothe Bagni Vecchi 
smashing the bridge after them. 

The general got to Bormio on the 3rd and I saw him going 
about with the priest of the place to see the fortifications and 
have all the enemys strong positions pointed out tohim. It was 
plucky of the priest because they had been under the Austrians 
so long and not far off in the Tyrol they are all for Austria and 
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we cant be here long to protect them. He had his breviary in his 
hand with his fingers between the leaves just as Don Abondio is 
described in the Promessi sposi. 

We swarmed out in different directions all over the place. Our 
army, partly made up of boys from fourteen to sixteen some in 
very ragged dress and some without shirts on or shoes. Garibaldi 
is awfully fond of his adolescenti as he calls them and says he 
did morewith his boys at Rome in 49 thanwiththe men. He held 
a grand review of our troops at Bormio it was rum to see our 
ranks boys without any uniform and in all manner of different 
dresses and he made them an awfully good rough sort of speech 
telling them of the necessity of discipline and all that. They are 
honest hardy good sort of boys and awfully attentive at church. 
I used to go with them on Sunday because the others wouldnt 
although I dont understand their religion. Most of the officers 
wont thats the worst of them. I say its all very well freeing them 
from the cruelty of the Austrians but if its only to give them up 
to the devil I dont see what good you do, I told the General 
so once he only laughed and said all the English were afraid of 
the devil. It was fearfully cold up there in some parts thick with 
snow. Bixio got up on a tremendous high rock about the high- 
est point commanding the road to Stelvio. 

Its the most rugged country as silent as the tomb and nothing 
seems alive but the eagles it looks awfully grand and solemn. 
We were some time making fortifications so as to make it as safe 
as we could from the enemy lots of the adolescenti working in 
the snow without shoes. I was sent on with the best shod to 
Sponda Lunga to see where the enemy was and we were pretty 
warmly received with cannon shot and nearly got into a mess but 
Bixio came up round by the left of the enemy and took their 
attention off us and got on to a splendid position. That was on 
the 7th I think and next day a lot of Austrian Tyrolese Carabinieri 
splendid shots came up but we went at them with the bayonet 
all along their line and I dont know who would have got the 
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best of it when an Austrian officer came over to us with a flag 
of truce to say an armistice had been signed between the Emperor 
of Austria and the French Emperor and Victor Emanuel. 

By Jove what a rage we were in cursing and swearing not at 
the Austrians now but at the French. They all say its the French 
who did it. Napoleon never liked Garibaldi and I dont believe 
he ever really wished to turn the Austrians out of Italy altogether 
only to get a little glory and something for his army to do. He 
nearly got licked over it as it was at Magenta. They say he was 
pale with funk there. I believe myself he got us sent up to the 
North to get us out of the way while he was making overtures 
for peace. 

So we had to retire from the Stelvio pass by what they call 
the horror of Bormio a sort of great rent in the rocks the road is 


over 8000 feet high they say the highest road in Europe it goes , 


in zigzags through long galleries to keep the snow off and at last 
I got here up at the North end of the Lago d'Iseo and found the 
General ill in bed reading Czsars commentaries. It was the 
peace made him ill more than all hes gone through since we left 
Cuneo in May. 

The King received him well at Bergamo they say but I dont 
trust that King. He owes a lot to Garibaldi but I dont fancy he 
cares much about him. With the people the General is more an 
idol than ever. He has asked me to go with him to Tuscany 
where they are going to look after things so I suppose we shall 
start soon. When I said good-bye to Bixio he said we shall meet 
again soon and every one scems to think there will be morc 


fighting before long. 
Its been hard work but now its over I feel sorry. When it 


was fine it was very jolly marching through the fine country 
especially by the Adda. The country there is awfully rich with 
splendid chestnut trees and a lot of others and a tremendous lot 
of wild flowers by th river side. I never saw anything like it I 
think except at St. Helena. The villages used to turn out to 
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welcome us and when we camped for the night the people brought 
us food and wine and cigars. Then we used to go foraging about 
the big farms for eggs and poultry and things so we werent badly 


off on the whole.—Good-bye old man [’ll try to write again from 


Tuscany. Yours 
FRANK LEWARD. 


Frank to Mr. Saunders. 


GENOA, .J/ay 2, 1860. 

DEAR MR. SAUNDERS.—Ive been leading an idle life lately 
and was very glad to get your letter. It reached me at Caprera 
where I was staying with Garibaldi. I was there a long time. 
Hes a curious man I suppose there never was such a one to lead 
an army or a lot of ragamuffins as we looked all round about in 
the most circuitous ways and hes got the luck of some one else, 
We ought to have been smashed up lots of times by the rules of 
war but somehow we werent. Take the General out of the field 
and hes the biggest fool on earth. He lets me say anything to 
him and Ive often told him so and advised him to have nothing 
to do with politics. When we were marching on Como the first 
time surrounded by the enemy on all sides and I was in a beastly 
funk as to what might happen up there comes tearing along on 
horseback a sort of amazon a fine looking woman though I didnt 
much care about her face. She said she must see Garibaldi at 
once as she had most important news. Garibaldi has a most 
polite courteous way of treating women, a sort of deference 
natural kind of politeness so although he was fearfully tired and 
wanted to go to sleep he said she might come in. She said she 
was the daughter of a Marchese somebody or other and had 
intercepted some important despatches or letters of the enemy. 
Garibaldi was excited by the story and I left them together what 
happened I dont know. She gave him the despatches but 
whether they were genuine or not I dont know cither. When we 
were in Tuscany after the fighting was all over I saw there was 
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something up he seemed restless and said at last he was going 
up tothe North to get married. I couldnt say much except 
“dont,” so he went. I didnt see him again till I went to Caprera 
in October he seems to have got married to the lady with the 
despatches and then left her. 

Caprera is the most extraordinary place for any one to choose 
to live in you can imagine. Its up the North East coast of 
Sardinia and I suppose take them altogether Corsica and Sardinia 
are the least attractive places I was ever in. As you get to 
Caprera it looks like a great granite walled place and I should 
think it about the most sterile and bleak you could choose 
exposed to all the winds that blow. Hes built a one storey house 
and hes making a road. A lot of his old officers came while I 
was there and we had lots of fun he set us all to make a beastly 
stone wall round the most melancholy looking garden you ever 
saw. Theres good fishing and we used to sit on the rocks to fish 
but he wont let you kill any thing on the Island except some 
wild bulls awful brutes. Garibaldi takes them himself with a 
lasso like the South Americans keeps a little to eat and sells the 
rest to a man who comes over for them and brings letters from 
Madalena. 

I dont think Bampton would like the food the cooking is not 
luxurious awfully rough and wholesome and the wine by Jove. 
He always drinks water himself but unfortunately he has planted 
some vines and makes his own wine. Its nearly the only thing 
he shows pride about. When he gives a glass toa new arrival 
and asks him how he finds it you should see the faces they make 
over it. Its a regularold Roman Spartan sort of life he leads. 
His small bed is bang overa cistern. Another subject of pride 
is some candles sent to him from New York from a place 
where he worked once making candles, 

I wish he was more sensible about the religion of the people 
he has done so much for. Without it they would be much worse 
and not halfso happy. I keep preaching this to him but he only 
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laughs and says I dont know. Hes got a small stable where he 
keeps a donkey, and I got into a fearful rage when he said to me 
“T call the stable 27 Vaticano and the donkey Pzo Nono after 
your friend.” I told him right out Pio Nono was a better man 
than he was, and if some of his friends had been alittle more 
morally decent Pio Nono would have been the first to help them 
free Italy from her enemies, as he showed he was at one time, till 
he was so disgusted with the heathenish ways of a lot of his so 
called liberators he was obliged to give them up as any decent 
person would be let alone a Pope. I made him awfully wild by 
quoting some of a letter he once wrote to Pio Nono himself, in 
47 [ think. I happened to come across it once when he offered 
his “sword to his Holiness and his arms willingly to the service 
of one who had done so much for our country and our Church ” 
and how it “would bea privilege if he was allowed to offer his 
blood for the head of the church.” Those were his very words 
and he was awfully wild when I asked him why he wrote them 
if he didnt believe in the Pope. I said “You were willing to do 
anything for him most submissive as long as he agreed with you 
and now when your friends have so disgusted him by their 
conduct and have taken so often to assassination and _ secrct 
murder that they have obliged him to take a different course you 
turn on him and abuschim. He might just as well get a donkey 
and call it Garibaldi only he wouldnt be such a fool, or he might 
call his stables Caprera only most likely theyd be a great deal 
more decent tolive in.” Wehada regular row and he told me Id 
better go if I didnt like it and I said I wouldnt, so he walked off. 
He came back afterwards and shook hands and said I didnt 
know all and I told him to stick to fighting and there was lots 
to be done yet and not bother about politics or the Pope, and 
the priests would be his best friends as they were in Lombardy. 
When I was in Rome they took me to see the Pope and I dont 
think I ever saw such a kind benevolent looking man anywhere. 
He was awfully civil to me and said he liked to see Englishmen 
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especially if they talked Italian. He was writing away in a 
little room like an office with a snuff-box in his hand. Of course 
I dont mean to change,* I dont believe in changing, but ifany- 
thing could make me it would be the looks of the old Pope. 

Poor old chief though, hes had enough to bother him without 
me making it worse. I shall never forget it when he heard that 
Nice was to be given upto France. Its his birthplace you know. 
It was a mixture of sorrow and the most tremendous tearing 
rage like a wounded lion to think that after all hes done for Italy 
his own place in his own country is to be given away and he as 
he said to be astranger in Italy. He went up to Turin to have 
a go at Cavour for doing it, but hes no good in politics, they say 
he cant speak a bit, its not his line. 

There will be more work for us to do directly and were quite 
ready. Garibaldi has been asked by a lot of people in Palermo 
to come and help them and were off there ina few days. He 
doesnt care twopence for the King. Victor Emanuel pretends 
hes got nothing to do with it but whatever Garibaldi does he 
does for the King and Victor Emanuel is precious glad to get 
the benefit of it as he was in Lombardy. Bixios here again and 
lots of the old Cacciatori are collecting near here at Quarto and 
we shall have some excitement in a day or two. 

I did think you and Bampton would have been able to come 
out here last Autumn I was awfully disappointed. At Christmas 
I took a walk by myself from here to Nice along the Riviera its 
splendid scenery most of the way especially along the Corniche 
road right up sometimes overlooking the Mediterranean and with 
palm trees and orange and lemon groves all along. I slept at a 
lot of curious old towns you would have liked them—Ventimiglia, 
Mentone, Monaco and a lot more. Monaco is the most curious 
of all built on a bit of land high up jutting out in the sea and the 
waves beating all round and a beastly old Palace takes up nearly 


* Frank Leward had unsurpassed powers of recording current events, but 


none of divination.—(Ed. M.E.) 
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half of it where the Prince lives hes an absolute monarch 
there. 

Id got my Cacciatore dress on and was awfully well received 
all along as though I was a sort of hero especially by the women 
I came back from Nice in an open boat with a boy it was awfully 
rough and I thought we were done for once or twice however we 
managed to get in all right. 

I wish you would write soon though I dont know where I 
shall be or what may happen next month—Yours very affection- 
ately I’, LEWARD. 


Lampton to Mr. Saunders. 
NAPLES, October 14, 1860. 

DEAR Mr. SAUNDERS,—Little more than a month is passed 
since I wrote last and our joy has been turned into sorrow. 
Frank has been badly wounded and very dangerously ill. I 
have not written till the crisis was over and I could send some 
cheering news. How soon does great joy grow weary of amusing 
us. 

After all the triumphs came the difficulty of turning them to 
good account. Frank was often consulted by the dictator but he 
said that wasn’t in his line. I did my best through Frank to 
advise but the great general unmatched in quick bold guerilla 
warfare did not prove a wise politician or governor. Truly he 
had a difficult part to play. There was the Neapolitan fleet at 
his disposal, he gave that to Persano, and that offended many ; 
there was the English fleet to manage, that luckily was friendly ; 
but then there was the French fleet which was hostile. The 
traditions of the French navy are monarchic, they hate republics 
and dont see that to support a fool in the fashion of a King is to 
bring discredit upon monarchy and to hasten its end. Worst of 
all there was the wretched Piemontese government to keep quiet. 
Pallavicino, who deserved it, was made pro-dictator during 
Garibaldi’s absence, and that gave offence to others. This 
Cavour government must be formed of a lying lot of scoundrels 
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most unworthy rulers from the King downwards. Garibaldi as 
you know was unsuccessful at first at Capua but completely 
successful on the 1st at Volturno, where Frank was wounded. I 
saw the other day in a copy of the Turin Gazette the following 
statement in an account of the battle “ Les Garibaldiens étaient 
battus quand les Piémontais arrivérent ct les sauverent.” There 
wasn’t one of the Piemontese army there. Then we have evidence 
conclusive evidence that Cialdini has telegraphed to Louis 
Napoleon in a cringing cowardly spirit ‘““ Nous marchons avec 
40,000 hommes sur Naples pour mettre Garibaldi et ses volon- 
tairs dlaraison.” But perhaps the worst of all for low heartless 
insincerity and meanness is Victor manucl’s own letter to the 
French minister a copy of which Garibaldi has, and which the 
King wrote while Garibaldi was exposing his life for that miser- 
able Savoy&rd, and winning Sicily for him. He then wrote thus 
“Si les croiseurs Napolitains pendaient mon pauvre Garibaldi ce 
serait sans doute un grand malheur, mais ¢a simplifierait bien des 
choses. Quel beau mausol¢e nous lui ferions élever.” Did you 
ever read of such disgusting double dealing, and what can a 
government formed of such materials be worth. Garibaldi has 
saved millions from cruel tyrannies and a degrading despotism, 
will he be able to govern them much better, or find a better 
government for them? I fear judging from their personal 
character and conduct the new governors will only tend to sink 
the people they come to govern still deeper in the slough of a 
nasty sensuality. 

There is a semblance still but I fear only a semblance of con- 
forming to the old religion of the country. On the very day of 
arriving here Garibaldi attended the devotions that were then 
going on. On the roth the blood of S. Januarius, I was glad to 
hear, not only grew liquid but began to do it earlier than usual, 
showing the saintly Patron is not averse to the new regime so far. 
Frank had soon to go off on duty again and I had many opportun- 
ities of seeing the Garibaldian camp. It was curious. The 
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English are not popular there as a rule andI dont wonder. The 
English portion of the volunteers are insubordinate and rowdy. 
A train used to leave there every day to take sight seers, and it 
was gencrally crowded, empty headed English tourists, as is their 
way, being most conspicuous noisy and vulgar. I thought it was 
not my place to be there at the engagement on the Ist sol stayed 
in the streets at Naples in some anxiety. The day began ina 
thick mist, it was then that Frank was shot going with the general 
to reconnoitre the castcllo. He was knocked over by a ball in 
the leg. They say the general gave a sort of howl when he saw 
Frank fall thinking it was a fatal wound. He was carried off the 
field but I didnt hear of it till the evening when the wounded were 
brought in. He must have suffered terribly all day and fearfully 
on the journey back. J received a message sent specially by 
Garibaldi telling me they were at last successful all afong the line 
and they had completely routed the enemy, and taken Volturno, 
but that my friend was gravely wounded, and asking me to look 
after him. I couldnt find him till nearly eleven o’clock at night 
in one of these wretched hospitals. I got him removed at once 
to the hotel. The Neapolitan hospitals are a disgrace to a civil- 
ized country. Corruption here is so universal even the nurses rob 
the unfortunate patients of things that are ordered for their com- 
fort. They are dirty and badly managed, and the Neapolitans 
themselves are so abominably selfish they would not take in or 
assist in any way those who had been wounded while fighting for 
their cause. 

I got him to the hotel where I am staying and into the best 
room they had, and sent for the cleverest surgeons in the place. 
I am afraid my training fits one badly for emergencies like this. 
I hadnt the slightest idea what todo. Frank was too weak to 
speak above a whisper, and I got into a feverish anxiety, a sort of 
fussiness, trying to do all I could but fearing I should make mis- 
takes. The surgeons came and examined him. Frank was pere 
fectly sensible but I thought he was sinking, he was evidently 
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_ getting weaker I suppose from pain and loss of blood. He had 
been very roughly bandaged up on the field at Volturno and the 
examination by the surgeons made him worse. They said it 
would be dangerous to extract the ball till he got over the shock, 
but they would come to see how he was next day. Frank 
never complained, only once or twice as he was falling asleep he 
groaned, while he was awake he never uttered a sound which 
could show he was in pain. I knew the Neapolitan doctors were 
bunglers, and early in the morning an inspiration came over me ; 
Frank was asleep, I went out quietly, and after some trouble got 
a boat off to the largest English man-of-war and asked to see the 
doctor. I told him what I wanted him for. He was a jolly, 
good-natured genial man, and promised to be here before eleven, 
the time the Neapolitan doctors were to come. I shall never for- 
get Frank’s look when the English doctor walked in, strong 
happy and smiling, bringing a ray of sunshine with him into the 
sickroom. They took to one another at once. He soon saw 
Frank had a splendid constitution and was in perfectly good con- 
dition and hardy, it was better he said to get rid of the ball at 
once and trust in providence. When the Neapolitan doctors came 
the Englishman, accustomed to wounds of all sorts, quietly put 
them on one side, made one hold his leg and the other his 
hands “just to keep him steady ” he said. Frank refused to take 
chloroform ; “ right,” said the navy man, “ right you are, we will 
soon get this little gentleman out.” Poor Frank didnt seem right 
at all to me but the doctor soon discovered the whereabouts of 
the ball and set to work in a businesslike way. I went to the 
window and looked out, I am such a perfect coward in these sort 
of things. Frank did give one or two suppressed cries and then 
a sort of laugh as though at his own weakness. 

It seemed hours to me and I can remember now every thing I 
looked at in the bay of Naples, it all seems to have been engraved 
on my mind, though I was not conscious at the time I was 
looking at anything. He lost a great deal of blocd and when 
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they had bandaged him up properly the doctor came to me and 


_told me the chief danger was now. He said he would be very 


weak and ill for some time and must be kept perfectly quiet or 
he would not answer for the consequences. He said too his 
pulse was getting weaker but with plenty of proper nourishment 
he might pull through. So began my labours. For the next 
ten days he was very bad. We got a good sister in to nurse him, 
she was half French, no one can ever tell how good and useful 
she was or what we owe her for all she did. But for her I dont 
know what would have happened. He grew feverish after the 
operation and the fever went on increasing and we could hardly 
eet him to take anything. How he wandered all that time 
especially towards night. All the stirring scenes of his life 
seemed to come before him. Often he was back at school. 
Names of boys I had quite forgotten, scenes I could just 
remember when he talked about them in his delirium. Poor 
Jones he often talked of and his mother, mixed up with recent 
fights in Sicily and events that took place in the Crimea. 

Garibaldi sent constantly to ask how he was and wanted to 
come to see him. I went to call on him once when the crisis was 
over and told him he might come when Frank got a little stronger. 
I thought it might do Frank good to see his General again. 

The poor General too looked terribly worn and bothered. The 
political intrigues of the last fortnight have made a change in him. 
He talked a long time about Frank and told me of many of his 
heroic exploits he had witnessed himself. He said there were 
few who could inspire his men with the fire of bravery as he did 
both during the last campaign and in Lombardy. He said he 
had a certain quiet way of leading the men on “ tutto particolare.” 
He told me he used at first always to put him in the fore of every 
dangerous attempt, because he scemed happiest then, but 
latterly he had tried to restrain him as much as he could for fear 
of losing him. He was afraid, he said, “ Franko” had some 
great trouble on his mind which made him reckless of his life. 
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When Frank did begin to pick up a little I sent for Garibaldi. 
It was a curious sight to see the old weather beaten veteran by 
his bedside. The rough big paw taking the weak hands of Frank 
which have like his face recovered much of their original delicacy 
since his illness. The General was a good deal moved. Then 
he told of all that had been going on since the battle at Volturno, 
and how he hoped soon to go on to Rome, and that Frank must 
come too ; but Frank shook his head and said “ you have done 
enough for the present ; think next of Venice, there I will go too 
if I get all right again.” 

To-day he is much better and to-morrow we hope to get him 
into an arm chair. The good navy doctor has been as kind as 
could be and has been every day. I dont know what we should 
have done without him. 

Iam getting urgent letters from my clerk who says I must 
come back at once for a very important matter, and Frank has 
promised to come with me. He couldnt manage the diligence 
over land so we shall come Ly sea to Marseilles and thence by 
train. He likes the idea of a short sea voyage. I wish you could 
meet us in London as I shall have to be busy when we get there. 

Frank sends his good intentions as he is not able to write. 
Yours very affectionately, C. A. BAMPTON. 
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Old English Catholic Missions. 


Syofforth (StockeLD Park) 


The Mission of Stockeld Park is returned as “founded from 
time immemorial and renewed in 1813,” and its register, No. 363, 
dating from 1785, was forwarded by the Rev. James Knight, 
“Chaplain since 30 Nov. 1838, the Proprietor being Peter 
Middleton.” 

John Beaumont was in 1832, “ Pastor Congregationis,” some of 
his predecessors having been the Revs. John Fairclough, John 
Weston, Thomas Brownhill, and James Lesley, all of them 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus. 

On 29 Sep., 1838, a marriage is registered as “under the new 
act of Parliament legalizing Catholic marriages.” Several 
entries of the Middleton family occur in the register, the birth of 
one being thus entered “ 1813, 13 Dec. born JZzss Mary, d. of 
Peter and Juliana Middelton.” 

“Anno Domini 1840, die 23 Julii (dispensatione obtenta) Ego, 
Jac. Knignt, Miss. Apostolicus Loci in sacello Stockeld Park, 
Henricum Maxwell et Julianam Middelton Servata forma 
ecclesix conjunxi in vinculo matrimonii, solemniter et missa pro 
sponso et sponsd, peracta, presentibus testibus notis, Gulielmo 
Maxwell, et Petro Maxwell in com Ebor.” <A few deaths are 
also registered. 


Canshelf, (PoNTEFRACT.) 


The Pontefract register, No. 381, dating from 1787 was for- 


- 
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warded, 7 Nov. 1840, by “James Holden, officiating clergy- 
man of the Pontefract Roman Catholic Chapel in the Parish of 
Tanshelf,” who adds that the mission was “founded about the 
year 1800, the congregation having at that time removed from a 
chapel in the parish of Pontefract.” 

Like several others in Yorkshire, this mission has for long 
been under the care of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. On 
the first pages of the register occurs the following : 

“ Books in the Library, Hally-Wall, Pontefract, 1811. In folii 
vol: Baronii Annales, 3: Alfordiiitem, 4: Henrici Mori Historia 
Provincia Anglicanz Soc. Jesu, 1: Spondani Annales, 1: O. 
Bernardi, 2: S. Cyrili, 2; S. Epiphanii, 2: de Valentia, 1: 
Longii polyanthea, 1: O. Ambrosii, 1: Lessius, 2: Godsalfi 
histor. eccles., 1: Bonacina, 2: Barradas in L. S. Evangel. 1: B. 
Gregorii Magni opera, 1: Azorius, S. J.,3: Concordantia Biblia, 
3: Josephus’ Works, 1: Dionysius Carthus, 1: Mariana in vetus 
et novum Test. 1: de Pineda S. J. in Job, 1: Bible Francoise, 1: 
Sanchez de Matrimonio, 1: Coccio’s Thesauri Catholici, 2: The 
History of York, 1: Maffzus, 1: Rudimenta Hebraice lingua, 
1: Malmsbury de rebus Anglicanis, 1: Life of Reginald Pool, 2 
in. 4°: Petavius, 3: Summa S. Thome, 1: Cornelius a Lapide 
in Acta et Epistolas, 1: Sanchez de Matrimonio, 1.” 

Then follow a few registers, one of which is as follows : 

“1802, die 16 Maii, vinculo matrimonii conjuncti sunt Georgius 
Thrush, acatholicus, et Martha Hackett : Testes erant Jos. 
Pinder et Eliz) Champney: N. B. Sponsus promisit se minime 
molestum fore uxori ob religionem, sed et educaturum infantes 
quos Deus concesscrit in Religione Catholica.” 

Next, but ina much earlier handwriting comes the following 


somewhat obscure passage— 
“2 arguments brought from Scripture to prove y®@ doctrine of 


pre-existence. 
Ist Rom. v. 14. Adam was the figure of him yt was to come 
upon which D. M. thus comments: yé@ office, saith he of Adam 
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was preludious to and typicall of ye office of Christ, which would 
be very dilute, if it was only in this, yt he was a publick person 
as he was, but had not in any sense incumbent upon him y® care 
of ye redemption of ye sons of men. Wherefore the office of 
Adam was to transmit yt wholesome and Paradisiacall com- 
plexion of body to his seed, and thereby to be as it were a 
Saviour to his posterity from y¢ ill effects of yt former lapse they 
had fallen into: which failing of Christ was surrogated in his 
roome. Whence he was exquisitely the figure of him yt was to 
come. 

John 1x. The other is, “ Master, who did sin, y§ man or his 
parents, that he was born blind.” 

On the next page, but in a different handwriting, and after- 
wards crossed through, is another entry. 

“ April 15,1729: Then and at different times before lent to 
Mrs. Paston 28 guineas and a half, ten of which Mrs. Piass [?] 
had of me for her. 

Oct. ye 1. Then lent to Madam Paston, 41. 

Also advanced to her 15 li belonging to Mr. Gage. 

April 11, 1749. Began to take the York Courant.” 

Then re-commence the registers. 

“Die, 16 Jan. 1798, obiit Catherina Waterton, de Walton, 
annos habens fere 17. 

Die 11° Aprilis, 1799, obiit Josephus Silvester Saul, de Stubbs 
Walden, a die nativitatis 74°, variolis correptus. 

Die 11 Feb. 1800, obiit Joan. Beurey in hoc oppido, sacerdos 
Gallus exul, anno etatis 40.” This French priest is probably 
identical with “—Burey, vicaire de Carantans, Coutances,” 
named among the deceased exiles in the Lazty’s Derectory for 
18o1. The Abbé Plasse does not mention him, though he 


certainly names one, “Jean Francois Sowrya canon in the 
diocese of Nevers, (II. 435.) as resident in London in 1794. 

Oct. 22, 1812, Obiit Anna Thacker, vidua in Pontefract, 
ob>us rite munita, «wtate 66. 
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1787. 18 Dec. born and baptized, Christopherus, filius Thome 
et Anne Waterton (olim Bedingfield) :” 

Also, “1792, 21 June, Isabella, da. of foreg., brother and 
sister therefore of Charles Waterton, the naturalist. 

David Spink spopondit uxori pueros in Cath. fide esse educan- 
dos : a sponsione fefellit. 

1812, 11 Sep., baptiz: fuit Georgius 
diebus ante: the father and mother were Irish vagrants, and as 
I could not ascertain the truth of their account, the child was 
christened under conditions, nor could I obtain the family name 
as they immediately went away. J. B. Fountaine. 

1815. 24 Dec. Catholicam fidem professus est in sacello 
Pontefract, Thomas Lea, ab acatholico ad eandem_ fidem 


natus erat circa decem 





conversus. 
25 Dec. Catholicam fidem professus est, ab acatholico, George 


Thrush. 

1816. 31 Mar. Eliz. Mountain Catholicam fidem professa est.” 

The Fathers, most of them of the Society of Jesus, who 
served this mission appear to have been, the Revs. Richard 
Barrow, Edward Howard, J. B. Fountaine, 8S. J. Reeve, William 
Waterton, William Ibbotson, E. G. Pugh, and James Holden. 
See Foley’s Collectanea, 8. J. 

Mr. B. Boothroyd in his somewhat entertaining “ History of 
Pontefract ” published in 1807, writes as follows, p. 484, concern- 
ing the adherents to the Ancient Faith: 


“ RELIGIOUS SECTS. 


“Within this town there are the usual and prevailing de- 
nominations of professing Christians, Catholics, Dissenters, 
Wesleyan-Methodists, and a society cf friends commonly called 


Quakers! 


“ CATHOLICS. 


“Several ancient families, respectable for their property in 
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this neighbourhood, maintained an unshaken attachment to the 
Catholic Cause, tho’ exposed to all the rigour of the penal 
statutes ; and when the lenient and tolerant spirit of the age 
outrun that of the law, the Catholics emerged from their ob- 
scurity, and assembled to worship in their own modes and 
opinions. They ventured publicly to address the Virgin-Mother, 
and to revere the hallowed rites of past ages: to offer the 
sacrifice of the mass and again to celebrate their holy mysteries. 
Their number in this place has ever exceeded 30 or 40 persons. 
Their place of worship till lately was a room in the house occu- 
pied by their teacher. They have now erected a place of wor- 
ship on a more enlarged scale ; and adapted to all the peculiar 
ceremonies of their worship. The building is a neat structure, 
and its interior well finished. The ground on which this® build- 
ing has been erected is in old deeds, called Holy Walls. As in 
the times of the Saxons, lands were often held of the church, on 
the condition of the tenant keeping the church in repair, &c., is 
it not probable that this land was held by sucha tenure? That 
the proprietor was bound to keep in repair the holy walls, z.e. the 
church? It was either held by such tenure or otherwise it has 
been the site of some religious house.” 

Mr. Boothroyd writes too in his preface that “he has rarely 
had an opportunity of attending to his language, and of giving 
to it that polish and grace which would have enlivened the sub- 
ject and rendered the whole more pleasing and interesting,” but 
surely, the paradoxical description of Catholics as Sectarians 
sufficiently “enlivens his subject.” 


CHaketteld. 
The title page of this register, No. 400, is as follows :— 
“ Ad Majorem Dei omnipotentis, optimt, gloriam.” 
Anno Domini, 1828. 
The Baptismal Register of the Catholic Chapel of Saint Austin, 
Apostle of England Wakefield, Co. York. 
“Under the Incumbency of the Rev. J. G. Morris, S. J.” 
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“The Chapel of St. Austin’s was opened on the 4th day of 
March, 1828, at which time there were but 29 communicants, 
J. G. M.” 
Father Morris who appears to have been at Wakefield since 
1827, and whose signature is attached to all the registers in the 
book which only dates from 1828, not infrequently signs himself 
i as “Catholic Vicar of Wakefield.” 
| One entry is as follows :— 
| “1837. Baptized by J. G. M., Aug. 29, Mary-Ann, Richard, 
Jane, children of Ric. and Mary Spurr, Protestants, at their 
special desire.” 
Father Morris remained at Wakefield until 1844, and 
ultimately retiring to Birkenhead died there at an advanced age, 
Oct. 10. 1855. [Foley’s Collectanea S. J. 527.] 





CAhithy. 


This register, No. 409, was forwarded to the Commissioners 
on Oct. 17, 1840, “ by John Conaty, Catholic priest of St. Hilda’s 
Whitby, since 1836,” he adds that “the mission was founded in 
1794, by a French Emigrant.” 

The first entry in the register, dated 3 Aug. 1803, is made by 
Nicholas Gilbert, who is evidently the priest referred to by Fr. 
Conaty as the founder of the mission, as Canon Plasse in his 
Clergé Francais Réfugié en Angleterre, 11. 418, mentions 
—*(ilbert, prétre de St. Malo” as resident in Whitby in 1803. 

The register also contains a long and confused list of “con- 
verts” and of “ Catholics reclaimed” between the years 1818, 
and 1828, among them being the following “Enoch Arden” 
entry : 

“ 1824, Jan. 26, John Hurst, M. 60: he had been married long 
before and had gone to the E. Indies, and at last after 20 years, 
returned to his wife, who had re-married since, unknowingly, but 


sie was dead.” 
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Another death is thus recorded: “Thomas Brown, 32, by a 
man striking him on yé belly, he survived only 17 hours and 
rec. the last rites of the Church.” 

The following note entered on p. 20 of the register testifies in- 
directly to the successful labours at Whitby, of the poor emi- 
crant priest: “About 1774, there were not above 15, and in 
1803, perhaps 70—only 42 in y® Red book—comm. at Whitby 
meeting in private houses till 10 April, 1805, when y® new 
chapel was blessed: at Easter, 1815, there seem to have been 
184 comin. at Mr. Gilbert’s—1816, about 160 who applied to 
Messrs. Woodcock and Haydock and in 1817 to ye latter 
stationed at Whitby since July 15, 1816.” 

“Die 8 Sep. 1839, nata est et 29 eyusdem mensis et anni 
baptizata fuit solemniter sub conditione (propter baptismum 
privatum per hereticum ministrum collatum) Maria Anna 
Winter filia Johannis et Margeritee Marsy Winter (olim Read- 


man) a me Johann. Conaty.” 


CH vclitle. 

This register, No. 416, in six books, is somewhat barren of in- 
teresting detail. It was forwarded by “ John Bradshaw, officiat- 
ing minister since 1831, of Wycliffe Catholic Chapel,” the date of 
its foundation being returned as “unknown.” The first book 


however dates from 1743 to 1791, but apparently no priest enters 
his name in it. The second is a pocket book, while the third 


contains entries on only a few leaves mostly in pencil. 

Subjoined, however, are one or two specimen entries : 

“o4 Aug. 1763. Baptized Maria (Dulcibella) Lissabe of 
Dominick and Ann Armstrong, the said Dominick’s wife, he a 
French prisoner at Brampton.” 

The baptism of children of other French prisoners is also 


recorded. 
‘2 July, 1779. John Stewart, of Charles and Elizabeth: no 


fixt habitation : the father a penmaker. 
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5 Dec. 1787. Ann Robinson of Antony and Jane, de Oving- 
ton: sponsors Antony Barker and Dorothy Robinson the 
grandmother Protestant: but was held all the time of 
*xtining by a woman called Moor, whom I supposed was a 
Catholic, but was not undeceived, being quite ignorant till after 
it was ’xtened: the child about 4 days old.” 


Pork (Lirrte BLake STREET.) 


No. 422 is the baptismal register of the “Roman Catholic 
Chapel in Little Blake Street in the city of York, founded about 
the year 1760 as near as can be ascertained.” So, at least, is it 
described by the Rev. Thomas Billington priest there from 1826 
up to the time of his forwarding his register in 1840. 

The register opens with the date 12 Jany- 1771, when the Rev. 
John Londale was priest in charge, identical probably with J. L. 
named as follows in Douay Diary, 73. 

“In Dominica 17u. Sep. 1763, ejusdem mensis die 18a. jura 
mentum alumnorum preestitit Magr. Joannes Lonsdale, filius 
Ricardi et Marie Thornburgh, dicecesis Cestrensis, annos natus 
yt 

The name of John Douglass next appears as priest here from 
24 Mar. 1776, who was afterwards on 19 Dec. 1790, consecrated 
at Lulworth Castle, Vicar Apostolic of the London District. In 
Douay Diary. p. 73, he is mentioned as taking the college oath 
there on 24 May, 1764, and his name is then recorded as follows: 
“Joannes Duglass, D. Eboracensis, physicus, annos natus, 20 et 
menses 5.” The Revs. Joseph Gillow, William Croskell and 
Benedict Rayment afterwards served this mission. Beyond the 
fact that several familiar Catholic names occur in this baptismal 
register, there is little of much importance to record. Among 
these, however, may be noticed the names of Bedingfield, Blun- 
dell, Cholmley, Dolman, Doughty, Eyre, Gascoigne, Gibson, 
Langdale, Lawson, Middleton, Metcalfe, Maxwell, Plowden, 
Sheldon, Stourton, Tempest, Waterton, Weld, Witham, &c. 
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Work (MickrecarEe Bar.) 


The last mission register, No. 423 in the Somerset House 
collection, is another of York city, that of the Chapel in Mickle- 
gate Bar, forwarded to its destination by the Rev. A. Macartney, 
“clergyman of the chapel since 1839,” who writes that the 
Mission was “ founded in 1680 and given up in 1826.” 

The register, the first entry in which bears date, Feb. 3, 1771; 
is headed thus, 

“Nomina Baptizatorum a Joanne Chamberlain, 
Sacerdot. Missionario, dum moraretur apud moniales.” 

This interesting convent of the Sisters of the “Institute of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary” enjoys the distinction of being the most 
venerable in the country, having lately entered upon the third 
century of its existence, after braving all the storm of per- 
secution, the Rev. Mother Frances Bedingfield being in the year 
16089, at the age of 78, imprisoned in Ouse Bridge gaol, York. 

The Rev. W. Hutch, D.D., in his biography of Mrs. Ball, 
Foundress of the Rathfarnham convent of this order in Ireland, 
gives a detailed account of it from its commencement in Munich 
to the present day, while the author of “ Zerra Incoguita,’ p. 261, 
says: “this congregation is entirely of English origin, and has 
laboured for many years, most successfully, in the education of 
girls, rich and poor, in these kingdoms.” 

Father John Chamberlain, S.J., before mentioned, was chaplain 
here from 1770 until his sudden death on January 17, 1796, et. 
69. Br. Foley in his “ Records S.J.” v. 757, also says that “all 
the chaplains of the York community from 1710 until 1800 were 
of the Society of Jesus.” 

In the year 1796, however, the Rev. Ludovic Dehenne appears 
to have been chaplain here until about 1811: he enters his name 
as “Presbyter dicecesis Audomarensis in Gallia.” The Abbé 
Plasse, however, does not give his name among the St. Omer’s 
clergy. It was noticed that he was on the Linton-upon-Ouse 
mission in 1816. 
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The Rev. William Croskell succeeded in 1811. During his 
chaplaincy, four entries are made by him, possibly of young girls 
at the convent school then received into the Church: they are as 
follows. 

“1820. Die 6 Martii, sub. conditione baptizata fuit Anna Burke 
annos nata 13. 

1820. 7 Aprilis, sub. cond. bap., Eliz. Hilton, annos nata 13 

- - " Helena Waddington, ,, 14 

1 ws ‘i Joanne Carnes, ‘ 12” 
The names of Mostyn, Blundell, Eyre, &c., also occur in the 
register, and the last entry in it bears date 12 July, 1826, during 
the chaplaincy of the Rev. James Newsham. Dorothy Beding- 
field alias Paston a niece of the formerly imprisoned Frances, 
“succeeded her aunt,’ says Dr. Hutch, “in the government of 
York Convent, and was so revered by all classes for her many 
virtues that several of the nobility attended her obsequies on 
October 2oth, 1 734.” 

Under the Act 1 Geo. I. “compelling all Pafzsts to register 
their names and real estates,” Dorothy Bedingfield in conjunction 
with Helena Walker registered the Convent as the “lease of a 
house in Holy Trinity, Micklegate, purchased by them in 1699 of 
Frances Bedingfield,” who in this, the eighty-third year of her 
age, was then recalled to the Parent House at Munich where she 
died in 1704. [See Exglzsh Catholic Nonjurors of 1715, p. 298.] 


APPENDIX. 


Extracts from the Register of the Cathelic Church at Weston- 
Underwood, co. Bucks. 


selarry’d. 


1710. Septeme 17th, Matthew Poole & Mary Purden. 


1711. Feby. 4th, Michael Laite & Anne Evetts. 
2G 
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1712. August 13. Tobias Hoarwood, sexagenarius, Protest. & 
Frances Cole, prope Septuagenaria, jam quarto uxor. 
October ye 27th. John Evetts & Sara Wise, Protest. 


December ye 234. George Ecds, Prot., & Mary Reeve. 
1713. February ye 24- Samuel Hinks & Sara Stiles. 
August 25th, James Fermour, Esqr, & Mrs Mary 
Throckmorton : teste numerosa Congregatione. 
January the 19th, William Throckmorton, Prot., & Mar- 


1714. 
garet Chapman: testibus Mrs. Gough and her 
Daughter. 

1715. 

At Weston 


January 13th. Mr. John Wright & Mrs Elizabeth Rook : testibus 
Sponse Patre, &c. Matre, &c. 

July 8th. Philip Dawson & Elizabeth Osburn: testibus duobus 

fratribus et fratrinas et sorores sponse. 

Gecrge Parrott & Elizabeth Goodwin: testibus Matre 

et avunculo Sponsz. 

August 24. William Jacques, alias Charles, & Frances Mawbey : 
testibus Joanne Flint cum uxore & duabus filiabys. 

Aug. y® 10th. Charles Goudes & Catharine Goodwin : testibus 
Simone Goudes, fratre Sponsi, Joanne Boucher, avun- 


culo Sponsz, duobusq alijs. 


July 30th. 


1716. 
May 20th. Joseph Wakeman and Mary Hill: testibus Georgio 


Ryland et Maria Hight. 
Eod : ditto. John Boucher and Mary West : testibus Parentibus, 


etc. Sponse. 
September y® 30. Thomas Andrews and Margareth Arrow- 


smith: testibus Richardo Boucher, Sen., Michaele 


Archer, etc. 
1718. Jany- 27. Edward Foster & Anne Bentley : testibus N_ 


Whitgreave & Mary Billington. 
March 25. Samuel Peach & Anne Penderel: testibus 


Gulielmo Smith, ejusq uxore. 








1719. 
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June oth. Thomas Hanson, widower, & Mary West, 
Widow. Wittnesses: Thomas Nitchil with his wife 
and Aunt. 

February 8th. Paul West and Elizabeth Toms. Witt- 
nesses : Thomas Nitchil with his Wife, Aunt, &c. 
April the 5th. Francis Goode and Elizabeth Watford. 
Witnesses: John and Anne Goode, &c. the Bride- 

groom’s Parents. 


Item. ibid. Thomas Edwins & Rebecca Charles. The Witt- 


1720. 


1723. 


1714. 


nesses were the same as the former. 

October 18. John Errington & Mary Goodes. The 
Wittnesses were Simon Goodes & James Goodes, 
both the Bride’s brothers. 

May 24 Sr Windsor Hunloke & Charlotte Throckmor- 
ton: before a numerous assembly. 

—— 15. John Goodes and Elizabeth Stretton: before 
Father and Mother and brothers. 

Septem. 11. Clement Goude and Susanna Flint, before 
her Father and Mother and her Sister, Etc. 

Jany- 6th. Peter Giffard of Chillington, Esq., & Barbara 
Throckmorton, before a full assembly, on Epiphany. 


Baptised, 


January the 14t. Anne Allen, Daughter to George and 
Mary Allen, at Winford. 

—— 25th. Ann White, daughter to Matthew White and 
Mary White, At Alcester. 

—— 25th. Joseph Waters, Son to William Waters and 
Elizabeth Waters, Ouversley Lodge. 

—— 26th. Richard Davies, Son to Edward Davies and 
Frances Davies at the Ridge way. 


At Weston. 
September 17th Mary Ruddey, the daughter of William 
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Ruddey and Elizabeth Batten. Gossips, George 
Ryland and Elizabeth Laughton. 
November 17. Elizabeth Frazie, the daughter of Francis 
Frazie. Gossips, Elizabeth Watford and myself. 
1719. Decem 5th. John West, immediately after he was born ; 
in haste, without the ceremonies, because he seem’d 
to be dying. He living till next day, had all that 
was omitted, performed. He is the Son of Paul 
West and Elizabeth Toms. William Hughes was the 
Godfather, and Mrs» Rook the Godmother. 


1720. May 18. Edward Osburn, at Weston, the Son of John 
~ Osburnand Mary Willcocks. The Godfather William 


Dawson. The Godmother Eleanor Goudes, Sen. 

1721. Feb, 6th. Will. Hobs, at Turvey, the Son of Will. and 
Doll Hobs. The Godfather Will. Eaton. The God- 
mother Anne Eaton. 

Ditto. Simon Godwin, at Turvey, the Son of Rob. & 

Margaret Godwin, The Godft Will. Eaton, the 
Godm. Mary Hobs. 

1723. June 9. Miss Teresa Mary Throckmorton. Born on 
Trinity Sunday, Bapt 


Conberted. 


1710. Nov. 12. George Ryeland, a Servt- to the Steward at 
Coughton. 
1711. Feb. 3. Michael Laite, a young man on the Ridge-way. 
May 28. Anne Bolt. A Servant maid at Lawford. 
1712, Mar. 25. John Stanford, Esq., on his death bed. [Sce 
Eng. Cath. Nonj. p. 279.] 
Aug. 7. Edward Miller, a farmer at Morton-under-hill, 
on his death bed. Recovered and did well. 


1713. Apl. 7. Richard Hemmin, a Servant of 20 years age at 
Ouversley Lodge. 





TT 
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Septem. 5. Thomas Gibs, a Servant of about 24 years 
age at Coughton Lodge. 
1714. November 17. At Turvey. Anne Eaton, wife to an | 
honest Catholick Countrey-man. 
1715. April 12. At Weston, Mary Osburn, wife to a Catholick 
husband. 
Item, Mary Griffin, honesta puella, ibid. ’ 
Xber. ye 27. At Weston, Anna Ready, honesta puella i 
—Item, Lydia Hobs, wife to a Protestant Husband. : 
1716. Feb. 17th Mary Kitchener, vetula, at Olney, wife to 
Richard Kitchener. 
1718. Apl. 3. At Weston, Anne Willcocks, honesta puella. 
May 31. Ibid. Anne Osburn, uxor Egidij Osburn, 
hortulani nostri. 
Julij the 6t2- George Perrott, primarij aratoris nostri. 
1718. Dec. 31. Philip Dawson, an honest labouring young 
fellow, husband to Elizabeth Osburn. 
Item. Anne Griffin,a Good young girl, the late Shep- 
herd’s daughter. 
1719. March 25. William Ready, our shepherd. 
September 3. Thomas Gilloway: a young man, the 
keeper’s Son, in the chase, in a fitt of sickness. 
October 18. Anne Atterbury. A marry’d woman of 
Northampton: she seemed to have received the 
thought of her conversion by a particular inspiration. 





Bury'd. 


1711. May 20. Rachel Horn. A dropsy. 
June 52 Charles. At Sawford. A Small Poxe. 


» 9 Elizabeth Preston. A sudden death. 
July y 17. Elizabeth Cale. A sudden death. 
Sept y 5. Francis Mould. Feaver. 

10 Thomas Chapman. The small poxe. 


33 
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1712. 


1713. 


1714. 


1715. 


1717. 


1718. 
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Decem. 13th. Elizabeth Mould. Feaver. 
26. Elizabeth Baker. Feaver. 

March 29. John Stanford, Esqe 

June 14. Mary Hands. Feaver. 

March 18. Josepha Allwood. Lenta phtysi. Sawford. 

May ye 3. Frances Sturdey. Bedrid. 

» 21. Mary Sturdey. Lenta phtysi. 

June 25. Frances Harwood. Vetula. febri. 

Aug. the 25th. Steven Morgan. Senex. Coughton. 
hydrope. 

Febrary ye 24 Winifred Biddle. Vetula. Lenta phtysi 
Sandburn. 

May ye oth. Mr George Throckmorton. febri. Wes- 
tonia. 

March 16. Frances Goods. Vetula. 

Novr- 6th Susan Butcher. Lenta physi. 

Jan. 27. Frances Hanson. Vetula. apoplexia: agon- 
izavit ab 19"° circa horam octavam vespertinam : qui 
erat dies Sabbati usq ad meridiem diei 27™! qui erat 
Dominicus hog toto spatio septem dierum nihil cibi 
sumpsit nisi pauculas guttas vini neq verbum unicum 
audita est loqui, nisi semel ;—O my God. 

February 34 Susanna Bennett. Infans. 

April ye 12. Dorothea Joyce, at Carlton.  Vetula. 

hydrope. 
26. Mary Kitchener, at Olney. Vetula. phtysi. 

May 11th. Mary Hobs. Vetula. At Turvey. 

Magdalene Good. Reumate. 

September 29. Elizabetha Laughton. Suffocata evomito 
crudo sanguine. 

November 27. Thomas Jackson. Apoplexia et subitanea 
morte. 

March 26. James Sturdey. hydrope. Suddenly in one 
respect, viz.,in a slumber, but prepared by a long 

sickness. 





: 
‘ 
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May the 28th, Dorothea Eaton, at Turvey, of old age & 
its distempers. 
June the 19. Mrs Elizabeth Wright, at Weston, in 
Child-bed of fitts, or rather by mis-carriage, for the : 
child was still-born, & about 2 months before its time. ‘ 
September the 19th» Robert Rook, at Weston, the said 
Elizabeth’s father, of ye gout in his stomach, in 3 days 
sickness. Intestate. 
October 6th. Mary Clarke, at Weston, the wife of John 
Clarke, in Childbed: a person of a very holy life. 
She left seven children. 
Nov. 9. Clement Friday. 
December 9th. Margarita Brand, at Turvey. Septua- 
genaria. A person of a very holy life. She left one 
Son and five daughters. 
1719. January 2. Martha Charles, at Weston. Sexagenaria 
innupta ; a good devout woman. 
January 16. Elizabeth Boucher, at Weston, wife to 
Richard Boucher, Junt- A good devout woman. 
January 31. Eleonora Fryday, at Stoke, widow to Cle- 
ment Fryday. She left three daughters. 
March goth. Richard Boucher, at Weston; about four- 
score years old: a good honest man. 
May 25. Mary Goodman, at Weston, above fourscore 
years old ; a vertuous good woman. 
October 15t- Thomas Gilloway, inthe Chase. Became a 
Catholick three weeks before his death, made an happy 
end : and out of desire of lying among Catholicks was 
bury’d at Weston. 
October 18. Nicholas Fortescue, Esq. at Weston. He 
was in his 834 year, and had spent the latter part of 
his life in prayer and piety. 
December 8. John West ; an infant of 3 days. Eleonor 
Fryday ; a girl of 14 years. Both at Weston. 
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1720. March 28. Thomas Clifford, at Weston, of a violent cold 
and feaver. He devoutly prepar’d himself for the 
Viaticum and Extream unction from the beginning 
of his last sicknesse, which took him at Chappel, and 
lasted eight days. 

1721. Jan. 5th. William Blakey,! Priest of the H. Order of St 
Bennet. Sweet Jesus Have Mercy on his soul. He 
dyed at Weston. , 

Feb. 10. Mauritius Sturdy. At Weston. A devout old 
man. 

March 8th, 172%. Sr Robert Throckmorton. A person of a 
Good, Charitable, & Compassionate Temper, extreme- 
ly Lamented by all that knew him, both Rich & poor. 
He died an unexpected, but I hope not unprovided 
Death. Sweet Jesus grant him an Eternal Rest. 

May 7th. 1722. Dyed the Lady Mary Throckmorton, having 
received all the rites of ye Church. Requiescat in 
pace. 

June 17th, 1723. Dyed the Lady Teresa Throckmorton, having 
received all ye Rites of ye Church. Requiescat in 


pace. 
IT. 


Extracts from the Register of the Old Catholic Mission at 
Cheam, Co. Surrey. 


Liber. 


Baptizatorum 

Conversorum 

Confirmatorum 

Matrimoniorum 

Status Animarum 
& 


Mortuorum 


In Districtu de Cheame 
Comitatti de Surrey. 


1 The entry of William Blakey is in a different handwriting from the fore- 
going Registers, from which it may be inferred that he was the Priest who 
wrote them. His name is nowhere signed in the book. 
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Inchoatus die 20™° mensis Julii Anno Domini Millesimo 


Septingentesimo quinquagesimo quinto per me Gulielmum 
Heatley, sacerdotem missionarium ordinis Sti Benedicti Con- 
gregationis Anglicane hujus Districtus Pastorem in Diio. 


*% 


1755. 


Liber ab Hzresi Conversorum 


The most interesting portion of this register consists in the 
number of conversions that took place from the year 1755. 
They are given here mostly in an abridged forrn. 

Anno Dni die 5% Dec. Anna Gree uxor Valentine Gree 
Parochiz de Cheame in Surrey Professionem fidei Catholic 
coram me Gulielmo Heatley, hujus Districtus de Cheame Pas- 
tore fecit ztatis Suz quinquaginta circiter annorum. 

Eodem firme tempore Maria A£thiops infidelis gravi laborans 
infirmitate petut baptizari sicquein . . quantum sinebat angustiz 
morbi Catholice instructa susceptoque baptismi sacramento per 


me Gul. Heatley . . post tres dies in gremio S.t®- ecclesiz 

Catholicz confessa . . uncta pie in Dio obiit. 

1755. Maria Morgan, Scota, etat. 80, . . profess, fidei fecit. 
Gul. Briant, de Cheame, ztat. 50,. . - i - 
Maria Briant, uxor predict, . . . m im a 
Maria Briant, filia praedict., etat. 18, ’ — 


Ex quo tempore predictorum parentum liberi, Richardus 
Briant, ztat. 15, Georgius B., ztat. 13, Elizabeth B., 
stat. 10, Catholice educatisunt sub me Gul. Heatley, 
Pastore, &c. 

1756. Liberi N. et Maria Besley, ex parochia de Tooting in 
Surrey, Maria Besley, etat. 14, Josephus B., tat. 12, 
Rebecca B., zetat. 11, et Anna B., wetat. 9, Catholice 
eeducari ceeperunt sub me Gul. H., &c. 
Maria Owen, Londinensis, professionem fid. fecit. 
Samuel Sadler, ex com. de Berks, etat. 33, ,, 
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1757. 


1758. 


1759. 


1760. 
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Aug. 28. Thomas Feldwick, ex com. de Sussex, etat 


34, professionem, &c. 
Mattheus Early, ex com. de Somerset, wtat. 19, profess. 


&c. 

Maria Early, :etat. circiter 15, profess. fid., &c. 

Samuel Turner, ex paroch. de Ewell in Surrey, etat. 22 
professionem, &c. 

Georgius Hartley, sculptor, et Elizabetha, conjuges 
apud Cheame commorantes, professionem, &c. 

Susanna Smith ex oppido de Ewell in Surrey, vidua 
Joannis Smith viri Catholici anno preecedenti defuncti 
fidem Catholicam amplexa est. 

Ex que tempore preedictorum parentum Joann. et Sus. 
Smith feliciter Catholice sdugati sunt liberi, viz., 
Joannes Smith, ztat. 11, Henry 5S., stat. 9, Cathar- 
ina S., «tat. 8, Elizabetha S., extat. 7, et Maria S., 
setat. 5, sub me Gul. H., &c. 

Thomas White ex parochiii de Corrinton prope Cheame 
in Surrey, professionem, &c. 

Item, eodem anno Hester White, uxor predicti, &c. Ex 
qua horum parentum liberi, viz., Maria W., stat. 16. 
Gul. W., stat. 14, Thomas, eetat. 12, Johannes, zetat. 
11, Josephus, ztat. 9, Joanna, stat. 6, Benjemin, 
etat. 3, Georgius, infans, Catholicé seducari ceeperunt, 
&c. 

Maria Harrison, parochiz de Mestham Surrey, uxor 
Nicholai Harrison, professionem, &c. 

Maria Rome, puella extat. 18, neptis predict Marie 
Harrison, professionem, &c. 

Maria Brayley, parochize de Mordon prope Cheam, pro- 
fessionem, &c. 

Sarah Crockford, filia Thome Crockford, parochie de 
Cheam, etat. 28, professionem, &c. 

Thomas Crockford, de Cheam, vir etat. circiter 60, de- 


— 
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functa conjuge, professionem, &c. Horum cura ct 
pio zelo ad fidem Catholicam adducti sunt, Cather- 
ina, etat. 16, Elizabetha, stat. 14, Johanna, etat, 12, 
Gulielmus, etat. 8, pradicti Thomz Crockford liberi. 

1760. Sarah Wells, de Cheame, vidua, xtat. 60, et amplius, 
professionem, &c. 

Gulielmus Turner ex Ewell in Surrey, zxtat. 26, profes- 
sionem, &c. 

About this time, Dr. James King, rector of Cheam—probably 
meditating the words of Demetrius, the silversmith, “ Viri, scitis 
quia de hoc artificio est nobis acquisitio,” (Acts xix. 25)—seems 
to have thought it necessary that “something must be done.” 
Accordingly the following note next appears in the register : 

“Hoc anno mota est persecutio per Jacobu King ministrum 
Protestantem de Cheam aliosque adversus Pastorem Gregemque 
Catholicam hujus districtis qui vexati sunt per tres menses con- 
tinud per Litteras citatorias vulgd svmmons non tamen ante 
tribunal comparentes tandem sedata est Persecutio.” 

1761. Daniel Peard de Tiverton in com. de Devonshire, vir 
stat. 40, professionem, &c. 

Gulielmus Wood, ex Wallia, puer, atat. 15, Catholicé 
zeducari capit sub me Gul. H. 

Sep. 6. Anna Feldwick, uxor Thome F., etat. 40, de 
Turners Hill, com. de Sussex. professionem &c. 

Oct. 9. Anna Heath, etat. 36, uxor Joannis Heath, ex 
com. de Stafford, professionem &c., ex quo ejus 
liberi Catholicé seducari czeperunt. 

Nov. 26. Elizabetha Newman, stat. 15, professionem &c. 

1762. Jan. 31. Maria Beshford, renunciavit heresim . . . apud 
Cheame in qua vixit parochia, stat. 26. 

Feb. 6: Gulielmus Wooddus, profess., zetat. 16. 

There then appears to be a break in the register here which 
at a later date continues in a different handwriting. 

1780. April 9g. Abjurans heeresim sponse Christi immaculate 
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sociatus est in Cheam, Joannes Lee, faber lignarius, 
setat. 26, qui operam sequitur in Palatio Noblissimi 
Ducis Norfolcize apud Dibden, in Surrey. 
1781. Feb.g. Abdicavit heresim...et Christo junctus est, Gul. 
Dearlove, apud Cheam degens, et conjugatus, ztat. 27. 
April 18. Fidem Christi amplexus .... est, Jacobus 
Macdonald, incola nunc in Sutton, celebs, ztat. 37. 
Ita testor D. J. J. Pl. Naylor. 
1783. April 14. Heeresim renunciavit ... Anna, uxor Garret 


Fitzgerald, stat. 40. 
D. J. J. Pl. Naylor. 


On another leaf of the register, however, which is in a tattered, 
unpaged and fragmentary condition occurs, 
1763. Nov. 25. Catharina Verry, in anno etatis 21, renun- 


ciavit heresim, &c. 
Maria Smith 
—— Richardson heeresim renunciaverunt, 
—— Houghton coram me, B. B. 
-—— Reed de Sutton 


And elsewhere: “ Auctoritate Superiorum, Londino missus ex 
Sacello Regis Portugallize (ubi unus ex capellanis eram) veni ad 
villam Cheam inferiorem, 20 Dec. 1761, die Dominica.” This is 
probably in the handwriting of Fr. Bernard Bradshaw, O. S. B. 
of Preston Goballs, Shropshire, who is named in \\eldon’s Chro- 
nology as professed on 28 Mar. 1723. 

In the paper headed “Status Animarum,” a careful estimate 
seems to have been made at times of the number of Catholics 
who came to their Easter duties at Cheam, some of whom in 
1773 are described as “The old Irishwoman,” “Irish Jemmy,” 
&c. ; a man from Cashalton, a woman from the workhouse at 
Epsom, “ Molloy not being able to come at Easter, she antici- 


pated the time,” a sick Lancastrian, &c. 
1773. Oct. 3rd. Geraldus Fitzgerald, mercator vagus, extat. 15, 
ad primam communionem admissus. 
The baptismal register opens on 8 May 1757, with that of 
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William, son of John and Susan Smith, the godparents being 
“Gulielmus, Baro de Stourton, et Catharina dia de Stourton, 
vidua Caroli Baronis de Stourton.” 

Later on comes the entry, “ 1760, 17 June, Thomas Greswold, 
sacerdos capellanus in Sacello Publico Portugalize Londini (tem- 
pore persecutionis apud Cheame) rogatus per me Gul. Heatley, 
baptizavit &c.,” and Father Bradshaw registers the infant baptism 
of Elizabeth Stacey on 11 July, 1763, “in Domicula in Planitiem 
propi AZpsum, vulgo dic. AfSpsum Heath.” 

1764. Jan. 24. Baptizatus est apud Cheame per Dnm Bennet, 
unum ex capellanis ex Sacello Privilegiato Regis Portugalie, 
Londini, &c. 

The following note is then added: “N.B. Ad evitanda litigiosa 


jurgia, qua spe evenerant cum Dino Doctore King, ministro 


g 
Parochialis Ecclesia de Cheam, Dominus Bennet, ut supra roga- 
tus, descendit et munere hoc charitativo functus est. Ita tes- 
tatur B. B.” 

Other priests signing the baptismal register from 22 April, 
1770, are the Revs. H. Elliott, R. Harris, O.S.B., John Brewer, 
O.S.B., John Joseph Pl. Naylor, O.S.B., Benedictus Short, O.P., 
and John Greenway. 

“A.D. 1779. Apud Ryegate oppidum .... 4 Junii baptizata 
est Anna Scott, filia Adami et Marie Scott, conjugum Catholi- 
corum ; nullo occurente viro Catholico, infantem una matrina 
suscepit Catherina Henesy, que ibidem conjugata degit, sed viro 
heterodoxo. Patrini officium spoponderat suscipere, D»s- Ed- 
wardus Menzies, qui servit noblissime familize Ducis Norfolk- 
iensis, apud Dorking. Licet abksens, eodem die edoctus quod 
prefata infans baptizata fuerat, liberrime promisit Sacerdoti qui 
ministraverat quod veré fungeretur officium patrini idem D»:- 
Edwardus Menzies. Ita presentes testantur. N.B. Absens fuit 


pater infantis.” 
D. J. J. Pl. Naylor 


Maria Scott 
Cath. Henesy. 
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1782. 30 Mar. Baptizs Josephus Gulielmus filius Gul. & 
Maria Dearlove . . . matrina autem generosa Domina Brigitta 
Southcote de Wooburn Farm. 

The Venerable Bishop Challoner is twice mentioned as giving 
Confirmation at Cheam, viz. on Sunday, Oct. 28, 1759, and on 
the Feast of Pentecost, May 10, 1761. 

From the marriage register the following entries are selected. 
1763. Octobrs- 20°- Londini, conjuncti sunt in matrimonio 

Diius Strafford Greenway et Dina. Ludcia Plunket, 
licentia (ut vocant) ad hoc prius obtenta, presentibus 
Diio Jacobo Greenway et Dna Elizabetha Plunket 
sorore sponse ; et eodem die consensum suum reno- 
vaverunt in parochiali ecclesia S#- Martini in campis, 


coram ministro ejusdem ccclesiz. 
Per Me, B. B. 


1766. Februarii 8t° apud villam Cheam inferiorem circa 
horam octavam pomeridianam Stephanus Cummings, acatholi- 
cus, et Maria Hughs, catholica, licentia prius obtenta, et mihi 
ostensa, in matrimonio conjuncti sunt, testibus—Bryant et 
Maria Wilson, per me. B. B. 

N. B. Hic matrimonialis contractus (ut mihi dixerunt et feor 
promiserunt) repetendus erat hoc ipso die circa horam unde- 
cimam coram ministro Parochie de Rigate qui pridie illos 
jusserat hac hora adesse. Quod ego feci, rogatus per epistolam 
domini Mollineux, Sacerdotis, feci. 

1767. Augusti 30.° In matrimonio conjuncti sunt apud villam 
Cheam inferiorem, Georgius Bryant, catholicus ex parochia de 
Geyton [probably Gatton] in com Surrey et Sarah Plowman 
acatholica, de parochia Woodmanstone in eodem com., bannis 
prius publicatis in utraque parochia: testibus Gulielmo et Maria 
Bryant, parentibus sponsi, et Richardo Bryant, fratre ejusdem : 


per me, B. B. 


JOHN ORLEBAR PAYNE. 
(To be continued). 
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